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New Hybrids, 
the result of 
ten years’ 
toil by Mr. 

J. B. Gable. 
They include 
some of the 
hardiest ever- 
greens ever 
known. Hardy 
to Boston. 
We offer one- 
year old, 
field-grown, 
6 to 8 in. 
plants in 


10 kinds. 





Gable’s Hardy Hybrid Azaleas .. . . 


Boudoir. 3 ft. dense, broad. Foliage 
hid under large blooms, water- 
melon pink. 

Cameroon. 3 ft. Early. Deep mul- 
berry-red. Showy. 

Cherokee. 5 ft. Early. A scarlet flash, 
completely covered with bloom. 
Chinook. 4 ft. Early. Double salmon- 
red. Covered with bloom for long 

season. 

Grenadier. 3 ft. Broad, covered with 
large, single, bright scarlet blooms. 

La Lumiere. 4 ft. Compact, ever- 
green. Early blazing red. 

Mary Dalton. 5 ft. Upright. Early, 
double salmon-red. Like double 
stars. Very profuse. 

Mildred Mae. 3 ft. Broad and shapely. 
Early; lavender with red spots. 
This has the best hardy evergreen 
foliage of all Azaleas. 

Miriam. 5 ft. Profuse; early; deep 
pink. 

Royalty. 2%2 ft. Broad, compact ever- 
green. Bright purple; double. 

PRICE: Any five for $3.00 
($50 per 100) 


Kelsey’s Short Guide for 194.] points the way to quality Nursery products. 


Describes about 800 varieties of trees, 


shrubs, evergreens. Freely illustrated. No other catalog like it. A copy will be mailed on request. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, 50-J Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Tired of envying the other fellow’s lawn and making excuses for your 
own? Then try Loma—the best thing on earth for lawns, flowers, 
shrubs, trees—in fact, for everything green that grows. 

Loma is a complete plant food—scientific, dependable, highly efh- 
cient. Clean, odorless, weed-free, concentrated. A little Loma goes a 
long way—makes a big difference in plant health, strength, beauty. Why 
compromise with quality? Try Loma this year. See the difference ! 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





























Selecting Roses With Reason 


T SEEMS worth while to propose the con- 
sideration of the Spring work soon to 
begin and, I trust, to be carried on with 
complete sanity, not yielding to the war 
hysteria which briefly oppressed America in 
1917 when we were directed to plow up our 
front lawns and plant potatoes. 

What is in my mind is the decision by the 
garden owner who turns his thoughts towards 
new plants. He is no good plantsman who is 
completely satisfied with what he has and 
does not want to adventure into other things. 
But, there is another angle which I wish to 
raise. Hearing, as I do, from all the world 
about roses—and the contacts are not all 
shut off by the war—two points of view are 
brought up which I wish to have thought 
through by the readers of Horticulture. 

One man reports that a certain rose does 
very well for him, while he mentions another 
which does not do so well. Is he to do every- 
thing from changing the soil to standing on 
his head in order to make the difficult rose 
just barely pull through or is he to try the 
vast range of good roses now available and 
select those that will behave for him without 
excessive effort? 


Not long ago I talked to a garden club in 
Tennessee, foolishly apologizing for suggest- 
ing rose-growing in that neighborhood which 
[ had reason to believe was -predominantly 
one with acid soil. I was reprimanded sharply 
by those who had succeeded and the impres- 
sion was left with me that the job for the 
rose grower is to find the roses that do suc- 
ceed in his vicinity and to stick to them. That 
there is abundant opportunity to do this 
everyone knows who reads the current cata- 
logues. One is not confined to one white, one 
yellow, one pink or one red rose. 

The urgency, then, of my inquiry at this 
moment is as to the desirability of experi- 
menting thoughtfully and acting upon the 
results. In the “‘Proof of the Pudding’”’ in the 
American Rose Annual, 110 observers in 38 
states and dependencies of America have re- 
ported on over 300 varieties. From this any- 
one can get ideas regarding what he might try 
with some chance of success. 


It has recently been desirable to suggest to 
some earnest rose growers in New Orleans 
that it is folly to put particular emphasis on 
the hybrid teas that are best in Boston, neg- 
lecting the grand old tea roses, with their 
black-spot resistance and their beauty, that 
have flourished along the Gulf Coast and in 
California. 

If this suggestion of mine should some day 
become a doctrine, one would not see pathetic 
attempts to grow tea roses too far north nor 
hybrid tea roses too far south. One would see 
the superb escapes like Rosa banksie, R. 
bracteata and the Cherokee rose decorating 
not only the gardens but the roadsides and 
particularly the municipal rose gardens, and 
the use of a narrowly restricted set of varieties 
would cease. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 








Bobbink & Atkins 


Our 1941 Catalogue will prove as interesting to the gardener who adds beauty to a small 
backyard as to one who develops an estate. Among the many unusual plants offered are... 


Roses—Old and New ranging from the ancient Damask Roses to the modern 


streamlined Hybrid Teas. 


A zaleas—both Evergreen and Deciduous, including the spectacular Azalea 


Mollis. 


Rare Flowering Shrubs including Franklinia, Stewartia and the lovely Lilac- 


Blue Daphne Genkwa. 


Also all the newer Perennials and Vines to fit every place and purse. 


This new catalogue is sent free to garden owners and intending purchasers 
East of the Mississippi; please remit 50 cents if elsewhere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
560 Paterson Avenue East Rutherford, N. J. 








TIME TO PUT OUT BIRD-HOUSES! 


Although Bishop Bird-Houses do not need to be weathered 
before birds will come to them, houses erected early are most 
likely to be occupied. Be sure of tenants this season by putting 
out Bishop Houses NOW! Many types to choose from. No. 30 
Wren House shown is a popular, inexpensive model “tested 
and approved by the birds.” Made of cypress, stained brown. 
Durable; weatherproof; easily cleaned. Price (with bracket) 
$1.25; (without bracket) $1. Sold by leading garden and bird 
supply stores. Descriptive literature on request. 








Model No. 30 
Wren House with Bracket 


WELLES L. BISHOP COMPANY, 29 Bishop Place, Meriden, Connecticut 








(Our beautiful catalog on request) 


CORLISS BROS. Inc., NURSERIES 
18 Reynard Street, Gloucester, Mass. (Open Sundays and Holidays) 86 Bssex Road, Ipswich, Mass. 


“PRIZE WINNING —GOLD MEDAL” 
- ALL DOUBLE WHITE DELPHINIUM 


Re-selected Giant Pacific Hybrids. Excellent strong growing plants with graceful spikes 
of glistening pure white blooms. $1.00 each; $2.75 per 3; $10.00 per dozen 











BURN your Rubbish 


in your backyard 


¥ Yard boy 4 
Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable trash 
from house or garden — 

aper, leaves, rags, gar- 
cone. No mess, no sparks. 
Endorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast. Lights at top, 
burns down. No extra fuel 
required. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 

Price—tf.o.b. New York 
No. 1—1% bu., wt. 70 Ibs., 


$25.00 

No. 3—3 bu., wt. 100 Ibs., 
$34.5 

No. 6—6 bu., wt. 150 Ibs., 
$54.00 





Write for descriptive circular 


J, W. FISKE tron Works 
— Established 1858 — 
72 PARK PLACE NEW YORE, N. Y. 














GARDENSIDE 
UNBREAKABLE 


GAZING 
GLOBE 





Chromium Plated Metal. Assures same 
effect as glass and may be fastened to 
pedestal. Original globes have been in 
use seven years, finish as good as new. 
Sealed against air and moisture. 


10” Globes $16.50 
12”—$24.75 


GARDENSIDE STUDIOS 


Specialists in Ornamental Work 37 Adams Street Holbrook, Mass. 





When writing advertisers, please mention HORTICULTURE 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 




















With many Photographs 
$3.00 per copy 


At your bookstore 
or direct from 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 





GUIDE BOOK 


Let her guide you to the 


Enchanting Gardens of the South! 


SQ = Clara Laughlin’s 
YOU'RE GOING 


HER NEW 


SOUTH! 


The first guide to cover all the Southern Atlantic 
states in a single volume. In Miss Laughlin’s 
genial company you discover forgotten history, 
out-of-the-way places, plantations, inns, and 
many lovely gardens that other guides miss. An 
essential traveling companion for your trip to 
VIRGINIA, THE CAROLINAS, GEORGIA 
AND FLORIDA, telling you what to see, what 
to avoid, how to travel and where to stay. 


34 Beacon Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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Look! Thisk3ud Wiungalow 
altrach SIX DIFFERENT SPECIES 


Blue Birds, Tree Swallows, Chickadees, Nuthatches, 
Downy Woodpeckers or Wrens can ail use this hos- 
pitable home. Interchangeable adapter holes permit 
you to choose the tenants you want. Ingenious con- 
struction makes sides easily removable for cleaning, 


observing and converting into feeding station during 
the Winter. 


Audubon-approved design and construction — with 
finest weather-resistant materials throughout. Install 
one or more right now and make new friends! 


SIX-N-ONE BUNGALOW $2-50 


Postpaid 


Special Offer 3 for $6.75 Postpaid 
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AT THE FLOWER SHOW — 


See our exhibit of Rhododendrons, Mountain Laurel and Azaleas in bloom. 
You may select now, for this Spring blooming, all of these varieties and 


many more. 


The lovely Royal Azalea (A. schlippenbachi) should be planted in early 
April to enjoy its large shell-pink flowers which appear in that month. 


We have many of the new introductions and more of those which have been 
through severe Winters and dry Summers which we look upon as trusted friends. 


Our 1941 list will be mailed on application. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Established in 1832 


WEST NEWBURY 


Telephone Newburyport 1950 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Shade Tree Pruning Necessary 


" E kinds of trees used for shade need 

practically no pruning, except the occa- 
sional removal of a dead or broken branch.” 
This is from a press release by a Central 
States landscape specialist but it is more 
sweeping than he realized. It contains a 
measure of truth. Yet, by the same token, an 
apple orchard needs no pruning for a time 
at least, although it is well known that prun- 
ing is essential to satisfactory fruit produc- 
tion. Trimming is a valuable aid to the 
growth of satisfactory shade trees and people 
are now coming to realize that the growing 
of shade trees calls for much more adjustment 
than was the case in earlier years. 

Wind and ice storms indicate that young 
trees with competing branches need early 
pruning or the elements will do a ruthless 
job later. Norway maples along city streets 
need the early removal of the lower branches 
in order to provide sufficient head room and 
avoid interference with electric lighting. They 
and especially sugar maples tend to develop 
many more branches than should be allowed 
to grow. Crowded branches result in much 
dead wood. It is better to remove excess wood 
rather than wait until one’s hand is forced 
by Nature. 

Public safety takes precedence. It is dan- 
gerous to allow Carolina poplars to attain 
their maximum height and develop spreading 
tops if they stand along a highway or near a 
residence. Such trees may easily cause fatali- 
ties. The same is true to a lesser extent of 
soft maples. They are frequently invaded by 
rots. The wood is also brittle and a severe 
wind or ice storm may result in serious con- 
sequences. Intelligent pruning—not slaugh- 
tering—does have a definite place in the shade 
tree program of today. 

—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


The Attractive Desert Marigold 


MONG the flower seed specialties offered 
this year is the attractive desert mari- 
gold, Baileya mutltiradiata. This dense, 
white-woolly herb ic a native of the deserts 
and dry regions of ‘he Southwest. Its golden 
yellow ray-flowers can be found blooming 
somewhere on the desert practically any 


' month of the year. The solitary heads grow 


up to one and three-quarter inches in diame- 
ter and the almost leafless flower stalk is 
about a foot in height. 

The plant is listed as an annual and for the 
most successful garden use probably should 
be treated as such. Some botanists list the 
desert marigold as a biennial, although much 
depends upon its location whether the plant 
lives from year to year. In the pifion-cedar 
belt and upper desert (4500-6000 foot ele- 
vation) where it blooms from April to Octo- 
ber, the plant is of an annual or biennial 
nature. On the lower desert I have observed 
that it has the very definite characteristics of 
a perennial. 

The soil of the southwestern dry plains is 
predominantly adobe, a playa or alluvial 
clay. It is in this heavy soil and under the 
scorching sun that the desert marigold seems 


to thrive best. —Samuel P. Snow. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 











REPOT air-root orchids just as new growth and roots are starting. 
Cypripediums are best repotted just after blooming has passed. 


IN SELECTING outdoor chrysanthemums for northern gardens, choose 
those varieties which flower relatively early, preferably before Octo- 
ber 1. 


WATCH for a period of dull weather to remove the Winter screening 
from evergreen plants, thus avoiding the shock which could be dealt by 
uncovering in bright, hot sunlight. 


HARD coated seeds such as those of lupines or morning glories will ger- 
minate faster if the coat of each seed is nicked. Do not cut deep enough 
to injure the fleshy tissues of the seeds. 


TRANSPLANT all deciduous woody plants while they are still dormant. 
Evergreen plantings can usually be delayed with profit until nearer the 
time for the plants to start into growth. 


DAHLIA tubers may now be forced into growth indoors to produce 
young shoots which, when taken off as cuttings and rooted, will pro- 
duce separate plants for planting out later on. 


FLESHY-ROOTED woody plants, such as magnolias or the tulip tree, 
should be obtained and planted early in Spring. Plants of this sort 
usually transplant less successfully in Autumn. 


KEEP down the daytime air-temperatures in frames and small green- 
houses by attentive ventilation. Seedlings which are grown too warm 
tend to become spindly and usually lack vitality. 


PROPAGATE rex begonias by laying leaves with their veins cut at 
several points flat on moist sand in an evenly-maintained 60-degree 
temperature. The new plants will begin to develop in four or five 
weeks. 


IT IS now time to look over the rock garden, putting back any plants 
which have heaved, pruning off Winter-injured growth and top 
dressing most of the true alpines with a mixture of fine stone chips and 
weed-free soil. . 


CUT BUDDLEIAS, except Buddleia alternifolia, lespedeza, vitex and 
other ‘‘die-back’’ shrubs, to the ground now. Also, prune or remove 
dead wood from hydrangeas, althzas, franklinias and other plants 
which flower late on new wood. 


SEEDS of such flowering plants as asters, cosmos, snapdragons, blue lace 
flowers, salpiglossis, salvias, scabiosas, Japanese morning glories, 
stocks, moonflowers, lobelias, nemesias, verbenas, ageratums, zinnias, 
phlox, annual hollyhocks and petunias may be started in the house 
soon. 


THE STEMS of a sweet potato which have been grown for indoor 
decoration during Winter can be made up into cuttings. These cut- 
tings, rooted in glasses of water and planted out in sandy soil when the 
weather warms up, will produce a crop by the end of the season. 


THE MORE nearly entire the roots of woody plants are left during the 
process of transplanting, the more easily the plants seem to take hold 
in their new locations. The idea is to dig holes which are large enough, 
rather than reduce the root systems to fit holes which are too small. 


THE PRUNING of deciduous woody plants should be finished at once. 
With the evergreens, however, it is better to delay shearing until just 
before growth starts. The sudden exposure of previously protected 
foliage and young stems may result in their disfigurement by sun and 
wind. 


DO NOT sow seeds or transplant newly rooted cuttings into soil which 
is too rich. Feeding will be required only after the plants have become 
established in their permanent places and have started to grow rapidly. 
All except the very tiniest of seeds often do as well or better in sand 
than in soil mixtures. 


WHEN planting a new asparagus bed in the home garden, buy twice 
the required number of plants and then pick out a uniform grade of 
superior individuals for the actual setting. Established beds can well be 
given an early feeding of complete fertilizer at the rate of 1,000 Ibs. 
per acre. Repeat this feeding at the time cutting ceases. 
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THE 
SIGNERS’ WALK 
AT THE 
“FAR COUNTRY,” 

HEMLOCK 
ARBORETUM 



















































































NUMBER of years ago the old Penn- 
A sylvania marble door sill of Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, having 
become deeply worn by the passing of count- 
less feet, was replaced by a granite stone sill. 
The old sill was obtained and taken to “Far 
Country,” the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
PF, Jenkins, at Germantown, Pa. From it grew 
the idea of a garden walk, made of stepping- 
stones that were connected in some way with 
the Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The walk was to be composed of stones 
from the birthplace, or later homes, or the 
burial place of a Signer, the more intimate 
the connection, the better. 

There were 56 Signers of the Declaration 
and so far 24 stones have been placed, some 
of them with simple ceremonies. Most of 
those obtained were secured by Mr. and Mrs. 








Jenkins on their trips throughout the country, 
all of them with the generous co-operation of 
the donors. Chapters of Sons or Daughters of 
the Revolution, custodians of historic houses 
and descendants of the Signers, have all gen- 
erously co-operated in supplying a stone in 
which they were particularly interested. 

It will be noticed that only one state, New 
Hampshire, is fully represented and four states, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and 
Georgia are, so far, not included. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins established in 1933 
at ‘Far Country,”’ the Hemlock Arboretum, 
where they have growing specimens of all the 
nine species of hemlock now known to science 
and some 30 or 40 varieties of these species. 
The arboretum is open to the horticulturally 
inclined public and a welcome will await 
those who may be interested in the ‘““Walk.”’ 


The stones are numbered in the 


chart as follows: 


l 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


23 


24 
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Old door-step from Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, of Pennsylvania 
marble. 


Stone representing George Wythe, 
Virginia, from his garden at Wil- 
liamsburg. 


Stone from “‘Stratford,’’ Va., the 
birthplace of Francis Lightfoot Lee. 


Stone from “‘Chantilly,”’ the ruined 
residence of Richard Henry Lee, 
Signer from Virginia. 


Stone from the graveyard enclosure 
at Monticello, representing Thomas 
Jefferson, Signer from Virginia and 
author of the Declaration. 


Stone from the birthplace of Wil- 
liam Whipple, Signer from New 
Hampshire, at Kittery, Maine. 


Stone from the home of Josiah 
Bartlett, New Hampshire, at Kings- 
ton. 


Stone from the home of Matthew 
Thornton at Londonderry, N. H. 


Stone from Stoney Brook Grave- 
yard near Princeton, N. J., the 
burial place of Richard Stockton, 
Signer from New Jersey. 


Stone from the birthplace of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, Byberry, Phila- 
delphia, Signer from Pennsylvania. 


Stone from the home of Samuel 
Chase at Annapolis, Md. 


Stone from ‘“The Hills,”” the coun- 
try estate of Robert Morris, Signer 
from Pennsylvania. 


Stone from the birthplace of Joseph 
Hewes at Kingston, N. J., Signer 
from North Carolina. 


Stone from Princeton University 
representing Dr. John Witherspoon, 
Signer from New Jersey, and Presi- 
dent of Princeton. 


Stone from Durham Cave, Bucks 
County, Pa., once owned (with 
others) by George Taylor, Signer 
from Pennsylvania. 


Piece of wall, bricks and ‘“‘tabby 
mortar’ from ‘‘White Hall,”’ the 
home of Thomas Heyward, Jr., 
Signer from South Carolina. 


Two tiles set in cement from the 
interior of ‘‘Peachtree,’’ the home of 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., Signer from 
South Carolina. 


Stone from the birthplace of Czsar 
Rodney, near Dover, Signer from 
Delaware. 


Stone from the foundation of the 
home of George Clymer, Signer from 
Pennsylvania, at Morrisville, Pa. 


Stone from the birthplace of Thomas 
McKean, New London, Chester 
County, Pa. 


Stone from the burial place of 
William Hooper at Guilford Court 
House, N. C. 


Stone from the old Cocorus Furnace 
in York County, Pa., belonging to 
James Smith, Signer from Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

Door-step from home of William 
Ellery, Newport, R. I. 

Stone from ‘‘Doughoregan Manor,” 
home of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, Maryland, the last survivor of 
the Signers. 
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HE Tulsa, Okla., Municipal Rose Garden, the largest test 

garden in the mid-South is celebrating its sixth birthday by 
adding a new terrace to the two large formal terraces where 5500 
roses have already withstood the worst drought in history, sizzling 
Summers and late Spring freezes 
with very few losses. 

Five hundred twenty-two kinds 
of roses will be planted this Spring. 
Hybrid teas such as Columbia, 
Luxembourg and Mary, Countess 
of Ilchester, weak sisters in a hot climate, are to be moved from the 
large central terrace to the new lower one. Replacing these tempera- 
mental prima donnas will be the hybrid tea roses; Sierra Glow, J. 
Otto Thilow, Picture, The Doctor, Mme. Guillot, Signora, Brazier, 
Catalonia, Treasure Island, McGredy’s Yellow, Christopher Stone, 
Mme. Joseph Perraud and Eric Mary Mee. The polyantha variety 
Orange Triumph will be represented in large numbers on the central 
terrace. 

The Tulsa Garden Club, composed of 300 members, sponsored 
the garden in 1935 as its contribution to city beautification. The 
garden club bears the expense of the plant material while the Tulsa 
park board furnishes the maintenance. Three acres of terraced hill- 
sides laid out in a formal pattern with the 34 acses of Woodward 
Park oak forest as a setting make this rose garden a show place for 
beauty lovers. When the site for the rose garden was selected a natural 
clearing was found where the virgin soil tested Ph 6.2. No fertilizer 
has been used.and the only humus provided has been in the form of 
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Oklahoma Rose Garden 
Has Its Sixth Birthday 





mechanically ground oak leaves which have been worked into the 
soil yearly. 

An overhead watering system has been provided for the garden. 
Although this method of watering is generally condemned by garden 
authorities, because of the burning 
of the foliage following a sprin- 
kling, the abundant municipal 
water supply makes it possible to 
run the sprinklers during the 
heated part of the day. This long 
sprinkling, the park horticulturists claim, reduces the temperature ten 
degrees during hot periods. As a hybrid tea rose is at its best when 
the temperature is 65 degrees, this temperature reduction, although 
far from an ideal one, is a miracle-working compromise throughout 
the entire Summer. 

Dr. Horace McFarland visited the Tulsa rose garden in October, 
1940, and said that the roses there were twice the size of any he 
had ever seen growing in an American municipal rose garden. It also 
interested Dr. McFarland to note that the Editor McFarland rose is 
the delight of the horticulturist who accompanied him on a tour of 
the gardens. The Editor McFarland rose has been a failure in the 
“Breeze Hill’’ gardens of Dr. McFarland but likes Oklahoma and is 
a strong growing rose in its climate. 

A lily garden, a three-year-old project of the Tulsa Garden Club 
is located on the lowest terrace of the rose garden. Lilium candidum, 
L. regale, L. auratum, L. japonicum, L. humboldti, L. martagon, 
L. speciosum album, L. s. melpomene, L. s. rubrum, L. mona- 





The municipal rose garden at Tulsa, Okla., is the largest garden 
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of its kind in the mid-South. 











delphum, L. m. szovitzianum, L. batemannie, L. browni, L. myrio- 
phyllum superbum (L. sulphureum), L. testaceum, L. pardalinum, 
L. washingtonianum, and L. henryi are planted in formal beds. 

Hemerocallis varieties such as Midas, Multiflora Summer hybrids, 
Patricia, Ophir, Soudan, Serenade, Vesta, Bagdad, Cinnabar, Bijou, 
Chengtu, Dauntless, Lindan and Vulcan are thriving on the terrace 
and giving a succession of bloom. Many of the more common day 
lilies are also used as “‘fill-ins.’’ Perennials serve as a ground cover in 
the lily beds. 

Due to the exposed position of the lily terrace—the acacias and 
other flowering trees have not yet grown tall enough to furnish ade- 
quate shade for the lilies—it will be necessary this Spring to move 
many of the shade-loving plants to the perennial borders at the sides 
of the enclosure. There, oak trees will furnish the much-needed 
shade. The lily terrace, when planting is finished, will give a home 
to 9000 lilies, the garden club announced recently. 

Due to an epidemic of botryitis disease occasioned by unwise 
mulching of the madonna lilies in the Spring many were lost. The 
regal lilies have thrived as have also the hemerocallis. However, a 
plan may be worked out in the near future whereby the lilies can 
have the necessary shade by giving them a new place in the park. 
Since Woodward Park is large, the space problem should be easily 
taken care of. 





Spring Luncheon in Philadelphia 


The annual Spring luncheon of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society will be held at 1:00 p.m., March 25, at the Penn Athletic 
Club, Philadelphia. A program following the luncheon will include 
short speeches by Mr. B. Y. Morrison of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr., 
of the botany department of the University of Pennsylvania; and 
Mr. John C. Wister, secretary of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society. Non-members are welcome, especially members of other 
horticultural societies or garden clubs, who may be in Philadelphia 
for the flower show. Assisting Mrs. J. Norman Henry on the com- 
mittee are Mrs. E. Page Allinson, Mrs. John B. Carson, Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland and Mr. John C. Wister. 





Unusual Party of an Omaha Club 


The Hemerocallis Garden Club of Omaha, Neb., recently held an 
unusual tea party in the Hanscom Park pavilion. The entire party 
was carried out in the Chinese manner. Chinese lanterns were used 
as decorations, incense burned and Chinese costumes worn. Albert 
Fenn, a Chinese student, spoke on the “Enjoyment of Flowers and 
Flower Arrangement.’’ There were also Winter arrangements in- 
cluding birds made from gourds, cat-tail arrangements and dried 
flower displays. A Chinese art display also attracted much attention. 





The dates on this diagram are those on which the last 
hard frost may be expected in the areas indicated. 

















The Seed Situation Summarized 


M**S Y gardeners have been wondering what effect the 
war is having upon the seed supply this year. Here is a 
brief summing up of the situation: 

Flower seeds are not much affected, as most of the seeds 
used are produced in this country. With vegetables and herbs 
the situation is different. Many of the former and nearly all 
of the latter are normally imported from Europe and the war 
has cut off most of the sources of supply. Unfavorable 
weather conditions in California last year seriously limited 
the domestic crop, while England and South America are 
also drawing upon those stocks which are available and, 
owing to the fact that many of the vegetables are biennials, 
the situation probably will not be much improved in 1942. 

Among the scarcest seeds are those of spinach, cabbage, 
cauliflower, witloof chicory, brussels sprouts, broccoli, and 
dandelion. Also, in rather limited quantities are carrots, 
turnips, onions, leeks, cress, parsnips and parsley. 

Most lawn grasses are available in satisfactory quantities 
with the exception of white Dutch clover and rough-stalked 
meadow grass which is used in the shade. 




















Plant Illustration Exhibition in New York 


The Garden Club of America and the Grolier Club have united 
in displaying in the exhibition room of the Grolier Club a 
remarkable collection of books, manuscripts, drawings and prints, 
showing the development of plant illustration up to the middle of 
the 19th century. It begins with the magnificent 10th century manu- 
script ‘Herbal of Dioscorides,’’ the earliest work dealing with 
medicinal herbs. A few choice early manuscripts are included, 
making the entire exhibition one that probably may be seen but once 
in a lifetime. It will be open to the public daily from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., from February 21 until March 31. A catalogue has been 
prepared and may be purchased for one dollar. 


Garden Party at Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


An indoor garden party, tea and exhibition of flower arrange- 
ments was held recently at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden 
by the women’s auxiliary of the garden and ten Brooklyn garden 
clubs. Over 400 persons attended the gathering. The speaker was 
E. L. D. Seymour, horticultural editor of the American Home, who 
spoke on ‘Horticulture for Everybody.’’ The arrangements were 
divided into three principal groups, one competitive and two non- 
competitive. The work of the children’s classes 
was also displayed. 


Plan to Aid Refugees 


Announcement is made that Annette Hoyt 
Flanders, nationally known landscape architect, 
is offering her services with a garden lecture and 
day’s consultation to the committee in charge 
of a sale for the benefit of the ‘Refugees of 
England, Inc.’’ to be held from March 20 to 
April 12 at 700 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
A chance of winning this lecture and consulta- 
tion is offered to any garden club and details 
may be procured by writing to Mrs. Flanders at 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Tulsa Judging School 


The Oklahoma Association of Garden Clubs 
will hold its annual judging school and flower 
arrangement course at Tulsa, April 17 and 18, 
under the direction of Miss Anne B. Wertsner, 
horticulturist and field secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Mrs. C. L. Chase, 
1609 N. W. 17th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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A niche with a classical statue of this 
kind is naturally confined to a formal 
garden. Note particularly how the arch 
and ivy accent the figure’s graceful lines. 


RNAMENTATION of the units 
and objects concerned with living 
has intrigued man ever since the 
first days when he could snatch a moment 
from the serious business of self-preservation 
to experiment with the materials at hand. 
These he persistently worked over trying to 


Ornaments 
in Gardens 


Figures, figurines and other 


decorative features which 


suit the style and scale of 
small gardens should be used 


fashion articles of daily use into shapes and 
colors to delight his eye. Second to the house, 
his garden offered the most opportunities for 
exploiting his fancy and skill until today we 
see countless samples of his craftsmanship in 
our gardens, gift shops, museums, books and 
magazines. But such an array is bewildering 
and some of it, admittedly, falls far short of 
the standards of good design and construc- 
tion. How, then,. is an earnest garden maker 
to know whether he is selecting a fine piece 
of garden furniture or statuary, whether it 
fills his particular needs, and, if it does, how 
best to place it in his garden? 

At the outset, let it be said that any doubt 
in the gardener’s mind about his needing the 
piece should make him refrain from getting 
it. Forcing a location for an ornament much 
admired is often embarrassing, and can never 
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A Summer house in the garden of Mrs. 
Guy Currier, Beverly Farms, Mass., 
is ornamented by an artificial vine 
made of rope in three thicknesses. 


be sanctioned as whole-heartedly as hunting 
for just the right thing for a special place. 

If, however, the garden design strongly 
calls for a bit of emphasis, the first gauge of 
this decoration should be suitability to pur- 
pose and position. Function is the basis of 
any good design. Therefore seats, for exam- 


The diminutive statues add to the charm of Mrs. William A. Copeland’s garden 
in Chestnut Hill, Mass. Mary P. Cunningham was the landscape architect. 
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ple, should look inviting to sit on and be 
strong enough and of the proper height and 
width to hold a person comfortably when he 
succumbs to that invitation. Path or open 
grass panel approaches to them should be 
easy. Pergolas, as passageways, should lead to 
something definite, and archways rightfully 
enframe entrances or vistas. Sun-dials, as 
timepieces, require full sunlight. They make 
excellent focal points in garden design, but 
reading the inscription as well as the hour is 
half the fun of having them as garden orna- 
ments, so arrange for room to stand right 
over them. Bird-baths, on the other hand, 
serve their purpose more effectively in corner 
nooks under the lee of trees and shrubs than 
in the blistering center of the garden. 

Next comes the matter of appropriateness 
of design to the material chosen for specific 
garden features. Tenuous coils of gateway 
patterns and lacy grilles are best worked out 
in wrought iron, the more stolid design of 
iron boundary fences necessitating cast metal. 
Marble is a medium for sophisticated sculp- 
ture, allowing for fine chiseling and svelte 
modeling characteristic of Grecian statues. 
Bronze and lead are amenable to a delicate 
casting which has won a reputation par ex- 
cellence for so many of the English garden 
figures. These materials moulded in original 
designs can be expensive for the small garden, 
so the present move is to duplicate them in 
reconstructed stone, which is less costly. The 
danger to the design, here of course, is that 


French statues in the garden of Mrs. C. F. Ayer, Hamilton, Mass. 


this stone cannot be cut to the precision 
planned for the metal. Many artists accord- 
ingly are producing simpler, more freely 
moulded designs to meet this new demand 
for commercial duplication of any one model. 
So we have cavorting lambs and fountain 
mermaids in stone sculpture adaptable to the 
average home garden, where Roman busts of 
the deities would be quite out of place! Our 
task in garden decoration, then, is to seek 
something extremely simple, of basically 
sound functional design and executed with a 
sensitive feeling for the medium in which it 
is constructed. 


A dainty fountain found 
in a Connecticut garden. 


























Scale is all important in garden features. 
The exquisite detail of the wall fountain 
from the importer’s shop may be entirely 
wasted at the end of a 70-foot garden path 
and the feature itself look like a pygmy on 
the wall of the garage it was purchased to 
camouflage. Likewise, two oil jars may be 
altogether too massive for the low wall flank- 
ing the entrance into the rose garden. Notice 
too the needs of paths and steps. A three 
and a half foot breadth is necessary for two 
people to conveniently walk abreast down 
the center path of the garden, but 18 inches 
will do nicely for maintenance work behind 
the beds. Garden steps should never rise too 
abruptly. In fact all parts and properties of 
a garden must have a fine size relationship to 
the whole and the use for which it is planned. 

Last to be considered is the necessary har- 
mony between the character of the garden as 
a whole and any ornaments or furniture that 
may be included. No one would think of 
edging the pool in the ledge garden with tile, 
nor of setting a straw bee-hive on a sculp- 
tured pedestal in a corner of the house terrace. 
The character of these features is obviously 
out of key with the locations given. But 
sprightly Pan and his pipes has been known 
to contest feebly the blare of zinnias in a 
cottage garden, when a solid, hand-hewn 
bench from which to revel in the riot of 
color might have been the better feature. 

—Brenda E. Newton. 
Melrose, Mass. 
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recent award of the Thomas Roland 

Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society to Mr. George H. Pring of St. Louis 
recognizes a long record of horticultural 
achievement. Mr. Pring went to the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens about 35 years ago. The 
authorities under whom he had trained at 
Kew Gardens in England sent him to America 
with strong praise for his skill as an orchid 
grower. Yet even at that 
time he had an under- 
standing enthusiasm for 
the culture of aquatic 
plants. These two spe- 
cialties, in addition to 
unusual competence in 
general horticulture, have 
been responsible for much 
of the high reputation 
which his institution 
holds among gardeners 
nationally. 

Starting as head of the 
tropical greenhouses, Mr. 
Pring has come to be in 
charge of all horticultural 
undertakings at the in- 
town portion of the Mis- 
souri Botanical Gardens. 

Aside from his service 
to his institution, Mr. 
Pring has been effectively active civically. He 
has been president of ,the St. Louis Horti- 
cultural Society. The St. Louis Flower Show 
counts him among its hard working directors. 
As a popular lecturer, he is well known as an 
able exponent of gardening from the point of 
view of human interest. An orchid to Mr. 
Pring! 


AM pleased to learn from C. M. Shipman, 

of Willoughby, Ohio, of the progress 
being made in wild flower preservation and 
general wild life conservation in the vicinity 
of Cleveland. This work, which began some 
12 years ago, and is now being carried on by 
the 200 public-spirited Ohio citizens who go 
to make up the Lake Erie Wild Flower and 
Conservation Club, is beginning to have defi- 
nite effects on the thinking of the communi- 
ties involved. For instance, it is not possible 
to organize 20,000 school children into 
Junior Wild Flower Clubs under the compe- 
tent guidance of school Directors of Nature 
Study without making some real contribu- 
tion to the future of conservation in the area 
in which those children are growing up. This 
is especially true when such human resources 
are trained against a background of a great 
metropolitan park system which has 75 miles 
of nearly unspoiled wild forests, ravines, and 
bottom lands, all with their bird, animal and 
wild flower life intact. 


HILE Mr. Shipman’s organization has 
had some setbacks in its efforts to legis- 
late still more untouched natural landscape 
into the protection of public authorities, it 
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Mr. George Pring of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden. 


has been successful in its general educational 
efforts. Conservation lectures have been spon- 
sored in parks and schools. Wild flower trails 
have been marked, and a wild flower sanc- 
tuary has been planted and cared for in 
Shaker Village in Cleveland. Looking out 
beyond its own area, the club realizes the na- 
tional scope in certain conservation problems, 
such as the possible ruthlessness which may 
be connected with the 
gathering of Christmas 
greens and other similar 
problems, whether East 
or West. 


E recent news from 
England telling of the 
grave British concern over 
the current onion short- 
age — even to the extent 
of questions in Parliament 
—adds strength to a long- 
held contention of mine. 
For years I have insisted 
that of all the garden 
vegetables, this close rela- 
tive of the lily is the least 
lowly. 

For instance, no other 
vegetable is capable of 
reaching the table cooked 
in so many different, pleasing ways. With 
more calories than broccoli, green beans or 
tomatoes and possessed of a presentable 
amount of minerals, the onion nourishes the 
body as well as it pleases the taste. 

Also, eaten raw, plain or disguised, it con- 
tains varying amounts of three vitamins, 
notably vitamin C, of which, we are told, it 
is a good source. All in all, it is not 
strange that the British are now will- 
ing to pay a shilling or more a pound 
for onions, or that they are this year 
straining to get onion production 
back up to where that vegetable will 
be more plentiful. 

Of course, this is not the first time 
that onions have appeared precious 
to men at a time when they had but 
few of them. It will be remembered 
that the wandering tribes of Israel 
thought longingly of the leeks, the 
onions and the garlic which they had 
known in Egypt. Also, oldtimers 
have told of onions at several dollars 
a pound during the California gold 
rush days. 

Apparently, a cheap supply and a 
volume consumption of onions are 
distinguishing marks of settled, se- 
cure communities enjoying a high 
standard of living. 


j | 


N THIS day of highly advertised 
farm products we have become 
familiar with potato queens, apple- 
blossom queens, peanut festivals, 
tomato queens, corn-shucking com- 





petitions and so on. Well, Nicholas County 
in West Virginia has a festival in honor of 
the rampion (wild leek) which grows in 
that section of hilly country. Nicholas Coun- 
tians have a keen appreciation of the delicate 
flavor of this member of the allium tribe. 
They hold a special dinner and “‘get- 
together’ each year in early Spring, when 
the ‘‘ramp”’ is at its best, with this delectable 
morsel as piéce-de-résistance. 

The fleshy-rooted European rampion is a 
campanula, rather carrot-like in appearance. 
Rampion reminds us of old German fairy 
tales and the story of rapunzel. The West 
Virginia rampion is quite different in root 
and leaf. 


HEN I was rummaging through some 

old photographs recently I came upon 
the picture which is reproduced at the bottom 
of this column. Perhaps I should make a 
quiz picture of it and offer a prize to those of 
my readers who can identify the man in the 
tree. To avoid waiting for an answer, how- 
ever, I will disclose the fact that the gentleman 
in question is none other than Mr. J. Horace 
McFarland, editor of the “‘Rose Annual,” 
long president of the American Rose Society 
and probably the outstanding amateur rose 
booster in the United States. 

As a matter of fact, the picture was made 
back in the old days when Mr. McFarland 
was boosting not only roses but the American 
Civic Association, of which he was long the 
distinguished president. He was athletic in 
those old days, too—the picture proves that 
fact. The tree, by the way, is a grand old 
persimmon tree on the McFarland grounds. 


When Mr. J. Horace McFarland was a climber. 














































New Names in 1941 Catalogues“ 


HE New Bean “Plentiful.” Green bush 

type—an All-America winner in 1939. 
A cross between ‘‘Bountiful’’ and ‘‘Sure Crop 
Wax.” It is somewhat resistant to rust, which 
is destructive in Florida. Similar in most 
characteristics to “Bountiful,” it has not 
proven superior in most trials in Massachu- 
setts. Seed is listed by most seedsmen. 

The “Baby Potato,” an All-America win- 
ner in the 1940 trials, is a stocky bush lima 
bean, free to set and early to mature, with 
three to four fat little beans in each pod. It 
should be particularly desirable for those who 
have found lima beans difficult to grow. Seed 
is plentiful. 

Edible soy beans are being featured by 
some seedsmen. They are easy to grow and 
are prolific, but they take a long time to 
grow and are extremely difficult to shell out. 
The beans are small but of excellent flavor 
and high in food value. Seed listed by a few 
seedsmen. 

The Cabbage called “Green Acre” is a 
greener ‘Golden Acre,”’ a little later to 
mature, with a slightly larger head. If the 
green color means more vitamins, this variety 
should be worth while for the home garden 
and roadside stand. Listed by most seedsmen. 

“Red Acre” cabbage is a red ‘‘Golden 
Acre.’’ Excellent to brighten up a salad. 
Housewives are talking about color on the 
dinner table. Seed is plentiful. 

The Carrots “California Bunching,” “New 
Bunching,” “Morse’s Bunching,” “Stream- 
liner” and “Supreme Half Long” are com- 
paratively new varieties of the Imperator 
type, bred and selected for growing in the 
West to be shipped East. All are very similar 
in size—eight by one and one-half inches. 
Shape, cylindrical, with a stump root which 
is somewhat pointed when immature. Color, 
deep orange. Quality, good. The tops on 
some are small and break off easily as grown 
in Massachusetts and the roots do not grow 
as large in the East as in the West. Seed is 
plentiful. 

“Red Heart” and “Goldenheart” carrots 
are strains of ‘‘Red Cored Chantenay.”” They 
are excellent for the home garden and road- 
side stand because of their superior quality. 
Seed is plentiful. 

“Masterpiece” is an early yellow celery of 
good quality and flavor. Seed is listed by 
many seedsmen. 

“Summer Pascal” is an early green celery 
that was extensively grown last season, top- 
ping the market at all times. The plant is not 
tall but robust, with thick, tender stalks of 
excellent flavor. It takes about a week longer 
to mature and about twice as long to blanch 
as ‘Golden Plume.’”’ Easily blanches with 
paper. Seed is plentiful but listed by very 
few seedsmen. 

The Sweet Corn “Spancross” is the earli- 





*This list is based on reports published by the 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station of the Massachu- 
setts State College. 


est wilt-resistant hybrid and is a 1941 All- 
America winner. This new early, yellow 
corn is different from the original ‘‘Span- 
cross” hybrids sold five years ago. The 
medium-sized, good-quality ear matures just 
before ‘Early Golden Market.”’ It is worth a 
generous trial. A 70-day variety. 

“Carmelcross” is a new mid-season hybrid 
sweet corn ripening with the old ‘‘Golden 
Bantam.”’ An 80-day variety. 

“Golden Cross Bantam” is not new but is 
now considered the standard yellow sweet 
corn for both roadside stand and market 
growing. An 85-day variety. 

“Ioanna” is a new, late, yellow hybrid of 
excellent quality, good size and —— yield. 
Ready in 88 days. 

“Golden Succession” is a new sweet corn, 
the outstanding feature of which is a wide 






by the Waltham (Mass.) Field Station, is 
early and prolific, chunky, and dark green. 
Seed is plentiful but listed by few seedsmen. 

The Squash “Early Yellow Prolific” is an 
exceptionally early, high yielding, small- 
fruited, straightneck variety, clear yellow in 
color, with a smooth skin. The vine is dwarf. 
Seed is plentiful. 

The Squash “Butternut” is similar in 
season and produciivity to “‘Des Moines’’ 
but far superior in quality. It is shaped like 
a dumb-bell with one of the bulges cut off. 
The skin is smooth, the color light tan, with 
indistinct green stripes. Excellent for road- 
side stands. Seed is plentiful but listed by few 
seedsmen. 

The Tomato “Victor,” an All-America 
winner for 1940, is early, of good quality 
and attractive in appearance. This variety is 
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Golden Succession is a new sweet corn with an unusually long season. 


spread in maturity, resulting in successive 
pickings over a period of ten days or more. 
It ripens at approximately the same time as 
““Marcross."’ The ears are about eight inches 
long and the plants stand about six to six and 
one-half feet tall. 

“Cosberg” lettuce is a new variety of extra 
high quality. It is a cross between “‘Cos’’ and 
“Iceberg,”’ producing a light-colored, fairly 
small head. Seed is plentiful. 

The Eggplant “Minnoval” is a brand new 
variety that looks good. All eggplant growers 
should be sure to try it. Early, prolific, good 
color, and fair size. A product of Dr. A. E. 
Hutchins of the Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Seed scarce. 

“New Hampshire Hybrid” was an All- 
America winner in 1939. This eggplant is a 
cross between “Black Beauty’ and “Early 
Dwarf Purple,’”’ made by Professor J. R. 
Hepler of the New Hampshire Experiment 
Station. Early and productive, the size is a 
little small and the color only fair. Seed is 
plentiful and listed by many seedsmen. 

The Pepper “Early Wonder” is an early 
strain varying somewhat in shape, size, and 
color but more or less like ‘‘California 
Wonder.” Seed is plentiful. 

“Windsor ‘A’,” a pepper developed by the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 
for an early variety, is somewhat light in 
color. Seed is plentiful. 

“Waltham Beauty,” a pepper developed 
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a “‘determinate’’ tomato, producing a very 
small plant and therefore should be planted 
closely, two by three feet. It should not be 
trellised. Particularly good for growers who 
desire good early fruit without going to the 
bother of putting up stakes or trellises. 


A Word for Pole Beans 


NEXPERIENCED gardeners planting veg- 
etables for national defense should be re- 

minded that there is work in harvesting a crop 
as well as in growing it. Because of bean rust, 
beans cannot safely be picked in the cool of 
the morning while there is still dew on the 
plants. Those who have picked many bush 
beans during the heat of the day usually con- 
sider pole beans well worth their support. 

Sassafras saplings are standard for bean 
poles in some localities. Although other sap- 
lings can be used where sassafras is not plenti- 
ful, where poles are not available, pole beans 
can be grown on trellises. The simplest trellis 
is one made of two wires strung from posts 
set in the ground, one wire a half foot from 
the ground and the other at the height of the 
head. String or cord is criss-crossed back and 
forth from wire to wire. Such a trellis can 
often be used to divide lawn and garden, or 
flower and vegetable gardens. 

In this connection it is worth while to note 
that the scarlet runner bean of the flower 
garden is listed under pole beans. 
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LAWN CARE—THE NUMBER ONE SPRING JOB!— 


Work which is done just as soon as the weather permits 
will have lasting influence throughout the Summer months 


ERMANENT lawn grasses are among 

the hardiest of plants. Yet this does 

not mean that lawns cannot suffer in 
Winter, particularly in open Winters. Freez- 
ing and thawing can loosen grass—like much 
larger garden plants—in the soil, causing 
harmful exposure of the roots. On poorly 
drained soils this heaving process may be espe- 
cially disastrous. 

Heaving takes place most readily in lawns 
made thin by the dying out of annual weeds 
and grasses. Also, starved turf which has not 
matted well will let the sun shine directly on 
the frozen soil with greater intensity. Both 
of these conditions are common in new lawns, 
particularly those sown late in the previous 
Spring and cared for indifferently later in the 
season. Lawns also suffer injury from almost 
any sort of Winter traffic. 

Since perennial grasses are cool weather 
growers, repair of Winter lawn injury is one 
of the gardener’s earliest Spring jobs. Perhaps 
the most obvious point at which to start is 
the correction of heaving. It would seem that 
the best thing to do is to get out the roller and 
press the thrown-out plants back into place. 

It is not as simple as that. Rolling should 
be delayed until well after frost is gone and 
the soil has dried sufficiently 
to obviate hard packing. Just 
when rolling time has arrived 
is a matter for individual 
determination. Loose, open 
soils dry out faster than those 
which are heavier and less 
well drained. 

Thus, rolling is not usually the first step 
toward the waking up of the lawn in Spring. 
Feeding and the seeding of bare patches come 
first, because those two steps can be taken be- 
fore the frost leaves the ground. In fact, the 
physical action of surface freezing and thaw- 
ing will serve to distribute the fertilizer at 
depths where the grass roots can get at it. Also, 
the same action will bury the seeds sufficiently 
to permit their safe germination. 

Even in rich soil, some plant food elements 
will not be available in cold weather; hence, 
the benefit of early artificial feeding. In such 
early feedings the one plant food element re- 
sponsible for quick 
greening and early 
growth is nitrogen. 

Nitrogen is the 
element represented 
by the first of three 
familiar figures 
which indicate the 
potency of com- 
plete fertilizers. In 
using such formulas it is well to know some- 
thing of the form in which their nitrogen ap- 
pears. If it is of inorganic origin, the nitrogen 
will be quickly soluble in soil water and read- 
ily available to grass roots. On the other hand, 
there are a variety of organic materials which 
carry nitrogen. These latter usually give up 
their nitrogen slowly. 

Even though its effect is less permanent, 
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the faster acting inorganic nitrogen seems 
best for early Spring use. Some mixtures in- 
clude both kinds of nitrogen carriers, thus 
making for a longer period of effectiveness as 
regards this particular plant food element. 

Nitrogen, however, is not the only plant 
food taken up by grass roots. Therefore, a 
lawn fertilizer should include phosphorus and 
potassium, thus becoming 
what is usually referred to 
as complete. 

To maintain a healthy 
growth of turf, it is gen- 
erally conceded, a single 
Spring feeding is not 
enough. It is a rapidly growing practice to 
feed in April, June and August. 

Under any schedule of feeding, the rate of 
application of any particular fertilizer will 
vary according to the amount of plant food 
elements which it carries. Where three feed- 
ings are given, the rate of application is 
usually reduced. For instance, about eight 
pounds of a fertilizer containing ten units of 
soluble nitrogen is sometimes spread over each 
1,000 sq. ft. of turf at each feeding. Thus, 
each feeding contains approximately one-third 
of the season’s food requirements. 

Unless a well-adjusted 
mechanical spreader is avail- 
able, even coverage of such 
amounts is quite difficult to 
achieve. Some gardeners, 
forced to broadcast lawn fer- 
tilizer by hand, increase its 
bulk by combining it with 
afi equal weight of cotton seed meal. This 
latter is, in itself, a fertilizer. In feeding by 
whatever means, a more even distribution will 
result from dividing the amount of fertilizer 
required into two equal parts and applying 
one part in a direction at right angles to the 
other. 

On most lawns, there will be a Winter ac- 
cumulation of driveway stones and other lawn 
mower hazards. In the raking process incident 
to the removal of such débris, extreme care 
must be exercised. Too vigorous a job of 
raking will remove much of the Winter- 
loosened grass, thus doing more harm than 
good. What raking may prove necessary 
should be done immediately before rolling. 

Raking can be done successfully with a 
coarse iron rake, provided its wielder remem- 
bers just what his purpose is. This purpose 
is not to cultivate the soil nor to remove 
every brown grass blade. The old-fashioned, 
wooden leaf rake and the more modern rubber 
rake are perhaps less capable of destruction in 
thoughtless hands. Probably neither of these 
tools can be as damaging in effect as some of 
the bamboo broom rakes wielded with vig- 
orous carelessness. 

As stated above, lawns are rolled in Spring 
for the benefit of the turf and the individual 
grasses of which it is composed. Rolling 
should not be attempted as a means of cor- 
recting faults in fundamental grading. Ruts, 
ridges and other noticeable surface irregulari- 
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ties which may interfere with the smooth 
operation of a lawn mower should be re- 
paired by raising the turf and adding to or 
subtracting from the soil below it. Even when 
the soil is in suitable condition, passage of too 
heavy a roller can be damaging, especially at 
places where its direction is changed abruptly. 

Such greenskeeping practices as the brush- 
ing in of composts are of 
doubtful value on the home 
lawn. Lawns maintained 
for looks do not need to be 
brought to the same firm, 
smooth surfaces required 
of turf intended for the 
straight roll of relatively small balls. It secms, 
too, that the well fed lawn picks up very little 
needed fertility from an annual dressing of 
composts. And with the composts there is 
always the bogey of weed seed introduction. 

Lawns which are mowed frequently may 
be smoother in appearance, but the chances 
are that their turf will not be as lusty as are 
those which are mowed only when they need 
it. Also, those which are clipped too closely 
as well as too often usually open up to admit 
crab grass and other hot weather weeds. A 
good average height to which to mow home 
lawns is two inches. Even this understanding. 
treatment can well cease about October | in 
most northern gardens. Cutting too late in 
the season seems to be a contributing factor 
in many cases of Winter injury. 

As is true of any other garden plant, grass 
needs plenty of water. Without water in suffi- 
cient amounts, the normal growth and fced- 
ing of grass plants is upset. The lack of 
sufficient soil moisture easily offsets the pres- 
ence of ample—but in such cases unavailable 
—plant food. A recent Ohio test has shown 
that in dry seasons, as much as eight or ten 
gallons of artificially applied water, in addi- 
tion to the rainfall, was required for cach 

square foot of lawn during 
the season. 

Experience has shown 
that the best time for sced- 
ing is very early Autumn 
or, under favorable rain fall 
conditions, late in Summer. 
If sown in Spring, new 
lawns should go in as early 
as possible. Unfortunaicly, 
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this advice is often hard to follow, since it 
may be difficult to prepare the soil during cool 
weather because it has not dried out suffi- 
ciently. Thus, most lawns are delayed in sow- 
ing until the end of the Summer, giving the 
planter more opportunity to eradicate weeds 
and prepare the seed bed. 

Success has been reported from an adapta- 
tion of an old farm practice of seeding on 
frozen ground in very 
early Spring or some- 
times late in the Fall 
just before Winter sets 
in. Under such con- 
ditions the grass seed 
works its way down 
into the ground and ' 
germinates as the soil 
warms up in Spring. 
While this practice has 
become standard technique in the patching 
up of Winter-weakened lawns, there are some 
drawbacks to its application on areas being 
sown for the first time. 

In order to sow in late Winter, before the 
ground thaws, it is necessary that the soil be 
fitted in late Autumn, with the chance that 
washing may take place during the Winter. 
Thus, nearly all lawn experts now advise the 
sowing of grass seed for the purpose of estab- 
lishing new lawns about September 1. 

Regardless of when seeding is done, it is 
well to obtain local advice as to which species 
of permanent grasses are most successful in 
the neighborhood. Also, it is well to study 
the type of soil, its location—whether in-sun 
or shade, its drainage, and other local factors 
which may call for special care. In sowing a 
new lawn, it must be remembered that the 
time to enrich the soil is before sowing, for 
to put in grass on an improperly prepared seed 
bed is to invite future difficulty. 


A fertilizer spreader 
prevents waste. 


The Winter Buddleia Indoors 


DO not know whether “Standardized 

Plant Names’ is going to give a common- 
name to Buddleia asiatica such as the one I 
am using nor do I greatly care. What I have 
in mind is to make it possible for those who 
have a little greenhouse or other not com- 
pletely sunless Winter shelter which is heated 
as high as 45 or 50 degrees all Winter to 
enjoy one of the sweetest and most enduring 
of garden items. 

Most people know the buddleias that 
bloom in the Fall. Not many, however, know 
much about the one which grows in the Fall 
but does not perfect any blooms until about 
Christmas. At that time its graceful white 
racemes shed their abundant fragrance and 
their sheer and enduring beauty under the 
conditions I have outlined. I think a corner 
in a gunny kitchen would do it and I am 
certain that a little spot such as I have sug- 
gested, heated from my garage, provides me 
with exquisite and intensely fragrant white 
blooms that last many days beyond the aver- 
age life of cut flowers. 

There is nothing more difficult about 
growing this buddleia than any other and 
none are reluctant in my experience. I grow 
the B. asiatica plants outdoors until nearly 
frost. Then they are carefully lifted into 
tubs or large pots. I suspect that the best re- 


sults would follow growing them in plunged 
pots or tubs so that there would be no dis- 
turbance at all in bringing them in. Not once 
in a dozen years has this buddleia failed to 
call my attention to its beauty by its odor 
before I have a chance to notice the dainty 
flowers. I commend it to those whose circum- 
stances will permit a 
trial. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 








Prickly Pear for Winter Color 


HE prickly pear is one of our hardiest 

cacti, at least one strain being hardy in 
Canada. The species that grow wild in the 
middle-western and eastern United States are 
yellow flowered. The flowers are usually 
about two inches across, appear in June or 
July, and are both lovely and showy. The 
chief decorative value of the plant, however, 
is in the fruits, which are colorful well into 
the Winter. They vary in size and color, but 
those commonly seen are pear-shaped, about 
an inch in length, and a rich purplish red. 

The opuntia flourishes here in sand, cinders 
and ordinary garden loam. It likes full sun 
and good drainage, for which reason it is 
suited to hot, sunny rock gardens, dry banks 
—and even to the narrow strip between the 
south side of a house and a nearby walk. 

Hardy opuntias can be grown from seed 
offered by dealers in rare seeds. The common 
method of propagation is to break off one of 
the flattened joints and thrust the broken edge 
half way into the soil. This may be done at 
any time of Spring, Summer or Fall. 

Such plants commonly bloom here their 
second year. Where the growing season is 
shorter they may be slower about coming into 
bloom. The prickles are often invisible but 
are rarely absent, and it is wise to use a piece 
of heavy paper when handling joints. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Starting Snapdragons in Pots 


F SNAPDRAGON seed is planted in flats 
or seed pans and weather conditions or 
some other factor prevents transplanting them 
into the garden at the proper time, long bare 
roots will develop and the plants will suffer a 
shock and there may be some loss in moving 
them later. However, if small paper pots are 
used, with a few seeds planted in each pot and 
only one plant allowed to grow, there will be 
no pause in growth with better plants. 
—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 





Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Adams Nursery. (Springfield and Westfield, Mass.) 
Nursery stock, 1941. 

Aiken Nurseries. (Putney, Vt.) Nursery stock, 1941 
Spring. 

Berkeley Nurseries. (Aldie, Va.) Daffodils and hemer- 
ocallis, 1941. 

Borsch, William & Son. (Maplewood, Ore.) Hardy 
plants, 1941. 

Brandon, Paul. (Bend, Ore.) 1941 gladioli. 

Clarke Nursery. (San José, Cal.) Trees, shrubs, 1941. 

Colorado Seed Co. (Denver, Colo.) 1941 general 
catalogue. 

Corliss Bros. Nurseries. (Gloucester, Mass.) General 
catalogue, 1941. 

—— William N. (Weymouth, Mass.) Nursery stock, 
1941. 


English, Carl S., Jr. (Seattle, Wash.) Species rhodo- 
dendrons, 1941. 

Farmer Seed and Nursery Co. (Faribault, Minn.) 
General catalogue, 1941. 

Ferncliffe Bulb Gardens. (Hatzic, B. C., Can.) Gladioli, 
dahlias, 1941. 

Hallauer, N. A. (Webster, N. Y.) Hardy plants and 
bulbs, 1941. 

Hershey, John W., Nurseries. (Downington, Pa.) Nut 
trees. 

Hildemere Gardens. (Wawa, Pa.) Plants, bulbs, 1941. 

— F. H. (Charlotte, Vt.) Hardy plants, Spring 
1941. 


_Kemp, J. A. (Little Silver, N. J.) Dahlias and other 


bulbous plants, 1941. 

Kennedy, Andrew R., Inc. (New York, N. Y.) General 
catalogue, 1941 Spring. 

Ledden, Orol & Sons. (Sewell, N. J.) General catalogue, 
1941. 

McGregor Bros. Co. (Springfield, Ohio.) General 
catalogue, 1941. 

Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery. (Dropmore, Manitoba, 
Can.) Hardy plants, 1941. 

Marshall, W. B. & Co., Inc. (New York, N. Y.) Seeds, 
1941 Spring. 

Piper’s. (Livingston, N. J.) Greenhouse and hardy 
plants, 1941. 

Preferred Dahlia-Glad Gardens. (Hapeville, Ga.) 

Pudor’s Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) General catalogue. 
Dahlias for 1941. 

Purdy, Carl. (Ukiah, Cal.) Seeds and bulbs, Spring 
1941 


Quackenbush, Everett A. (New Cumberland, Pa.) 
ladioli. 

Rennie, George. (Andover, Mass.) Strawberries, 1941. 

Rennie, William, Seeds, Ltd. (Toronto and Montreal, 
Can.) Seeds, 1941. 

Richglad Garden. (Richmond, Va.) Gladioli. 

Riverview Gardens. (St. Paul, Minn.) Gladioli, 1941. 

Robson Seed Farms. (Hall, N. Y.) Seeds, 1941. 

Salbach, Carl. (Berkeley, Cal.) Dahlias and gladioli. 

Sandyloam. (Chester Depot. Vt.) Lilies, Spring 1941. 

Schling, Max, Seedsmen, Inc. (New York, N. Y.) 
General catalogue, 1941. 

Seabnook Nurseries. (Seabrook, N. H.) Gladioli, 1941. 

Sealy, Frank G., Co. (62 W. 45th St., New York, 
N. Y.) Seeds, Spring. 

Shippy, Mrs. B. L. (Lockport, N. Y.) Begonias. 

oe Bros. Inc. (Center Point, Iowa.) Hardy Plants, 
1941. 

Starker, Carl, Gardens. (Jennings Lodge, Ore.) Rock 
plants and iris, 1941. 

=e and Seed Co. (Helena, Mont.) Year book, 
1941. 

Stumpp 8 Walter Co. (132-8 Church St., New York, 
N. Y.) Seeds. 

Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) Nursery stock. 

Van Hevelingen, N. (Portland, Ore.) Roses. 

Vetterle & Reinelt. (Capitola, Cal.) General catalogue. 

Wentworth Gardens. (Battle Creek, Mich.) 1941 
gladioli. 

Whitten Nurseries. (Bridgman, Mich.) Nursery stock. 

Williams, Isaac Langley. (Exeter, N. H.) Native plaats, 
Spring 1941. 

Wilmore, W. W., Dahlia Farm and Nursery. (Denver, 
Colo.) Nursery stock, 1941. 
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London, England 











Radiogram from England 


The following radiogram has been received by the Massachusetts 


The council and fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society, gathered in London for 
their annual meeting and their first flower show of the season, send affectionate thanks 
to their fellow gardeners in America for all the sympathy and encouragement and 
assistance that they have so freely expressed and offered. { 


Aberconway, President. 
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A Plea for Hardy Plantings 


EAR EDITOR — Every Fall garden 
journals are full of directions for pro- 
tecting shrubbery and ornamental plantings 
from the rigors of Winter and the burning 
Winter sun. Every year my wonder grows 
that the owners of beautiful estates should be 
willing to look at anything so hideous as the 
results of following these directions for six 
months. Any plant which must be swathed 
in cornstalks, clothed in burlap petticoats or 
hidden behind a wattle fence in order to live 
through the Winter is out of place. 

Rhododendrons, for instance, will burn in 
the Winter sun? Yes, if one tries to grow 
the poor things on an open, sunny, wind- 
swept terrace! But does anyone go through 
the Alleghenies and the Poconos putting 
petticoats on the rhododendrons and do they 
burn or Winter-kill in their native habitat? 
Grown in proper localities, there are few 
hardier shrubs. To one who knows anything 
of plant material, no ornamental planting re- 
quiring such protection ever looks right. 

For every locality there is plenty of mate- 
rial either native to that locality or adapted 
to the sort of exposure it will get. Why insist 
on planting rhododendrons in exposed, un- 
shaded clumps just because one can, perhaps, 
have some bloom in the Spring? They never 
look happy. Why plant box hedges where 
they cannot grow naturally? There are other 
good hedging plants. A good, really hardy, 
properly-selected planting is beautiful all the 
year round and if broad-leaved evergreens 
cannot be grown without Winter flannels it 
is better to learn to enjoy the charm of bare 
shrubs with all their varying colors and habits 
of growth. 

Of course, everyone wants to grow plants 
foreign to his garden and if he grows them 
he must protect them or try to give whatever 
is necessary to make them thrive. To succeed 
with some rare, beautiful or interesting plant 
that requires special handling gives one of 
the great thrills of gardening but such tender 
treasures should be kept out of the orna- 
mental plantings. They should be grown 
where they belong, in the nursery, experi- 
mental garden or protected corner, not 
around the house or at the main entrance. 


—Amelia S. Calvert. 
Cheyney, Pa. 


Uses Zinc Labels on Rods 


EAR EDITOR—I was very much in- 

terested in reading in Horticulture for 

December 1, ‘Permanent Labels Again Con- 
sidered.”’ 

During the last year or two I have used on 
my estate 1,000 permanent labels. They are 
made by using inch zinc strips in an emboss- 
ing machine, which cuts the name of the tree 
on the zinc. The zinc is then cut off, a hole 
punched in one end and it is hung on a three- 
sixteenth-inch brass welding rod about three 
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feet long. So that the label may be taken off 
the standard, but not knocked off or lost, a 
complete circle is made at one end of the rod. 
It is made by taking a piece of inch or inch 
and a half pipe with a slot cut in and, hold- 
ing the pipe in a vice, the end of the rod is 
put in the slot and the rod turned around 
over the pipe. 
—T. W. Phillips, Jr. 

Butler, Pa. 


Drainage Needed in Bird Houses 
EAR EDITOR—I have been very much 


interested in the items appearing in 
Horticulture from time to time on birds and 
bird houses and I should like to add one bit 
of advice. All bird houses should have drain- 
age holes in the bottom, to give assurance of 
a quickly-drying home in case heavy or driv- 
ing rains should wet them inside. Gourd 
houses, especially, should be so provided, for 
much water can run down the sides of the 
gourds and into the doors in their sides. 


—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 








Troublesome Words 


N THE course of a recent quiz over 

the air, a contestant was asked to give 
the plural of gladiolus. Her answer was 
gladiola, which the announcer declared 
to be wrong. It appears the station was 
deluged with telephone calls and letters 
protesting against this decision, with 
the result that the amount of the prize 
was mailed to the contestant in question 
with apologies. 

Now the fact is, that no authority 
can be found for gladiola as a plural 
form of gladiolus. The proper plural 
form is by reason of its Latin derivation 
gladioli. Horticulture prefers to use this 
form. However, the American Gladiolus 
Society voted some years ago to consider 
gladiolus as both singular and plural 
and that decision is still followed by 
many gladtolus growers. Custom, there- 
fore, may be considered to justify this 
plural form, although nothing else does. 

It is much the same with the pronun- 
ciation. Based on Latin rules, gladiolus 
should have the emphasis placed on the 
antepenult (glad-i'o-lus). At one time 
an effort was made to popularize this 
pronunciation but again the American 
Gladiolus Society interfered and voted to 
consider the pronunciation glad-t-o'lus 
correct. Webster's Dictionary recognizes 
this practice, although explaining that 
it is justified only by custom. As for 
4 gladiola, however, no authority even 
recognizes the spelling or pronunciation. 
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Keeps Birds and Squirrels Apart 


EAR EDITOR —In Horticulture for 
November 15, 1940, an article ap- 
peared about keeping squirrels from eating 
the food put out for birds. I have a number 
of squirrels in my yard but do not have any 
particular difficulties. 

I have a bird feeder on a pole about five 
and one-half feet high and keep feed in it all 
the time. I feed a very large number of birds. 
I also have nail kegs in the trees. These kegs 
have sloping roofs and two-and-one-half- 
inch holes in the center. The squirrels like to 
build their nests in them far better than in 
branches and hollow trunks. Furthermore, I 
have a squirrel feeding tray in a garage win- 
dow. The base is about 10 by 16 inches, 
with a box on one side to put food in., The 
squirrels go to it but the birds do not. In this 
way I keep the squirrels and birds entirely 
separate. 


—Emerson Patter. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Germinating Hard Seeds 
EAR EDITOR—NMay I add to Maud 


R. Jacobs’ interesting notes on the treat- 
ment of hard seeds (Horticulture, January 
15) a suggestion for handling hickory-nut 
seedlings? It should also apply to other nuts. 
Hickories are known to be difficult to trans- 
plant because of the long and brittle tap-root 
which must not be broken if success is to be 
attained. By putting but one nut in a large 
clay flower pot filled with a soil mixture each 
seedling will have sufficient depth to establish 
a strong root system. Then, sinking the pot 
to the rim out-of-doors will insure natural 
conditions for germination. Later, transplant- 
ing can be accomplished by removing the 
soil-ball carefully at the proper time without 
the slightest disturbance or injury to the tap- 
root. 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Plants Datura for Fragrance 


EAR EDITOR—The flower pictured 
on Page 10 of the January 1 Horticul- 
ture reminds me of the datura, the most com- 
monly known of which is probably Datura 
metel (D. cornucopia). This plant is a tender 
annual in the North and I have often heard 
it called jimson weed by very old gardeners. 
I have grown it for many seasons and enjoy 
its delicate evening fragrance. I do not prize 
it as a special garden favorite but I enjoy the 
oddity of this one, as it comes double and 
often in orchid tints. I find it must be planted 
early indoors to obtain blooming plants early 
enough for a September flower show. 


—nMrs. Faira Bowsher. 
Chicago, II. 








GROWING WINTER FLOWERS BY SUN HEAT — 


Surprising results can be obtained by the use of a pit 
covered with glass sash if proper methods are followed 


ANY an amateur gardener cherishes 
M the dream of carrying on his garden- 
ing activities in Winter as well as 
in Summer but feels there is little hope of 
fulfilling such a desire. This review deals 
with a notable new book* written to show 
how this dream has been realized by the 
authors with the expenditure of very little 
time and money. It relates the experiences of 
one of the most energetic, intelligent and 
understanding American amateur gardeners, 
as told against a background of greenhouse 
history and general horticulture by her co- 
author and garden disciple. 

The small greenhouse as a unit by itself is 
comparatively new, brought into existence to 
satisfy the demands of those who either can- 
not afford or simply do not want a staff of 
gardeners. The very word “‘greenhouse”’ sug- 
gests tropical splendor. Yet wishing for 
flowers in Winter need not be like wishing 
for the moon; it is a perfectly reasonable 
desire, capable of fulfillment. 

Small greenhouses vary greatly in type and 
construction, and in size from about five feet 
in length up. They may be bought in sections 
ready made or made to order. Their prices 
are not at all prohibitive, but anyone who has 
had an above-ground, heated greenhouse 
knows that paying for the structure is not 
the only expense. 

On the other hand, if the Winter gardener 
is willing to content himself with a simple 
type of greenhouse and plants which thrive 
under cool conditions, he will discover that 
there is another kind of greenhouse which he 
can have, a kind possible for the householder 
who has little time to spend on Winter garden- 
ing or money to lay aside for operating costs. 
This is the insulated pit greenhouse, perhaps 
best described as an even-span structure with 
glass on one side and an insulated roof on the 
other, partially sunk in the ground and heated 
entirely by the sun’s rays. 


ROBABLY most people will use a pit as 

a kind of Winter garden, not merely as a 
supplement to the flower, herb or vegetable 
garden. It will then take the place of the 
old-time conservatory and one will need to 
plant for a succession of bloom. 

There are two ways of having flowers in 
Winter, of course—either by retarding the 
Autumn-blooming flowers or forcing ahead 
the Spring-blooming ones. The pit gardener, 
like the authors of this book, will soon dis- 
cover a workable schedule of planting for 
continuous bloom. Plants vary tremendously 
in the length of time they stay in flower and 
in the appearance of the foliage before and 
after flowering. There must be succession of 
plantings of some if a series of blooming 
plants is to be had. Others can be counted on 
to last a long time from one sowing. 

Having developed the idea of the useful- 


*“Winter Flowers in the Sun-Heated Pit,” by 
Kathryn S. Taylor and Edith W. Gregg. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
N. Y. Price $3.50. 


ness and economy of the unheated green- 
house, the two authors then turn to the 
practical consideration of building such 
structures. Three types of pit are considered: 
the one next to the house and opening into 
it; the pit next to a building but not con- 
nected to it; and the separate pit. Variations 
in detail are to be found in these three types, 
but the general structural directions apply to 
all. In addition to information about excava- 
tion, drainage and foundation construction, 
there is appended a working drawing from 
which an unheated pit greenhouse can be 
erected by any intelligent workman. 


FTER having given the structural details 
and operating peculiarities of unheated 
pits, the book turns to a discussion of the 
fundamental gardening procedures which 
must be understood by anyone who hopes to 
operate pits, small greenhouses or coldframes 
successfully. The chapters which are found in 
the final two-thirds of the book will meet 
with warm welcome from the owners of 
existing structures. There are many persons 
who have sought in vain for practical in- 
formation on how to stock and operate a 
small non-commercial greenhouse or con- 
servatory only to find that almost all such 
information on greenhouse management is 
written from the point of view of the com- 
mercial grower whose glass structures are 
mere flower factories, turning out large quan- 
tities of highly standardized products. 

The details of technique in the small, non- 
commercial greenhouse are well covered from 
the point of view of personal experience, and 
the authors have listed in Part II a guide 
to the plants which they know will do well 
in the pit or the cool greenhouse if given the 


necessary care. Those which are especially 
good and easy to handle are indicated. Some 
of the less easy plants are also noted. In list- 
ing plants the authors describe them rather 
fully and discuss their culture and propaga- 
tion at some length. The growers of house 
plants can read with profit the general dis- 
cussion of potting mixtures and potting 
procedure. 

As for the management of the pit, the 
authors say that the general routine is some- 
what different from that of a regular green- 
house. Watering in a pit must be done very 
carefully during the Winter. The hose cannot 
be flourished about with happy abandon. 
Each plant must be watered individually with 
the watering-pot and care must be taken that 
the leaves of the plants do not get wet. It is 
easy for mildew to form on plants at that 
time and if much water is spilled trouble will 
result. 

The pit gardener develops a weather eye 
and soon realizes that he is dependent upon 
the sun for the well being of his plants. If the 
sun goes under a cloud and stays there, the pit 
should be closed up and covered. If the pit is 
still covered and the sun comes out, it must 
be uncovered and opened up, even if for a 
short time only. 

The temperature within a pit should not 
be permitted to rise above 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit during the day, although it will go well 
above that if allowed to. The temperature is 
dependent upon ventilation and the owner of 
a pit soon learns how to regulate the tem- 
perature by opening and closing doors. It 
seems, however, that it is better to have a pit 
run too cold rather than too warm. Usually, 
however, only such plants as can stand a little 
frost are grown in the pit greenhouse. Then, 
too, it is harder for plants to recover from 
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This is the pit that Mrs. Lucien Taylor built—the pit which proved so 
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popular that it led to the writing of a book about pits in general. 
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-Economy 


COLDWELL STANDARD TWENTY-FIVE 
WITH RUBBER ROLLER 


@ This new precision Coldwell model 
quickly and easily mows, rolls and 
trims lawns of medium size—with gan, 

mowing units attached, makes rapi 

work of more extensive lawn areas. 
Hand throttle gives complete flexibility. 
26” cut—with gang units, 60”, giving 
8-10 acres daily capacity. Other Models 
available for smaller lawn areas. Write 
TODAY to Dept. H-3 for our Power 
Mower Catalog. 


@ Also manufacturers of a complete 
line of quality hand mowers, backed by 
73 years of experience. Ask your dealer 
to show them to you. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 











NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 
. canaieeaall 
“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 














ESTATE SPRAYER 


This compact, highly efficient sprayer 
fills the gap between the truck-mounted 
sprayer and the small hand pump. Pro- 
viding a fine high-pressure spray that is 
both effective and economical, the unit 
combines lightness with speed, power 
and capacity. Easy to handle. Pneumatic 
tires protect lawns and flowerbeds. 


Literature on Request 
Write Dept. B-315 


GrdrewNilson, * 








SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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over-heating which makes for unhealthy 
growth and the quick withering of flowers, 
than from short periods of unusual cold. 

All in all, Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Gregg 
have brought a happy note into contempo- 
rary gardening, in that they have reversed 
the usual process of first getting the plants 
and then wondering how they should be 
cared for. Their method is to first construct 
the garden and then populate it with plants 
adapted to the artificial environment which 
has been created. 

Whether the exact details of construction 
as suggested by the authors will be followed 
by a wide number of readers is of little con- 
sequence. What does seem to matter is that 
here is a practical and readable book which 
comes to the rescue of many a forgotten 
Winter gardener. Its publication will un- 
doubtedly boost popular interest in the small 
greenhouse of whatever sort it may be. 


ros 





The interior of Mrs. Taylor’s pit greenhouse. 


Country Living Day by Day 
‘<The Care and Feeding of a Place in the 


Country,”’ by Dale Warren. Published by Coward 
McCann, New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


Its author offers this book as ‘‘what the 
Japanese in their ancient wisdom used to call 
a ‘pillow book,’ ’’ and dedicates it “‘to those 
who detect therein the author's unconscious 
(or conscious) plagiarism.’’ Then follow 
500 paragraphs, each a notebook jotting 
about the house, its gardens and other en- 
virons together with the life that goes on 
within those limits. 

In addition to information in other fields, 
a great many of these paragraphs will pro- 
vide fun and facts for gardeners, especially 
those gardeners to whom a garden is “‘a pleas- 
ant place to sit.’’ As the author expects, he 
will not “‘find favor with the literal minded.” 
In fact, if any such persons will but read a 
sufficient number of Mr. Warren's paragraphs, 
they will find that garden-wise the book is 
often as naive as it tries to be sophisticated. 


Nut Growing in America 


“Nut Growers Handbook,’”’ by Carroll D. 
Bush. Published by Orange Judd Publishing 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $1.75. 


This is a practical report on all the nuts 
that can be grown in America by an author 
who has for years studied the entire subject 
of nut growing. Aside from a discussion of 
nuts because of their food value and the 
secondary importance of their trees for orna- 
ment, forestry and lumber, the book goes 
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6 GLORIOUS BRISTOL 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
for only *1,95! 


Here is an assortment of famous 
Bristol Korean Hybrid Mums that 
should be in every Fall Garden. 
These mums were developed at 
Bristol Nurseries, and have been 
enormously popular all over the 
country. 








* KING MIDAS: 
Bronze-yellow blooms; big 
and handsome; blooms late 
September. 


* AUTUMN LIGHTS: 


Rich coppery bronze; very 
hardy; blooms late Sep- 
tember. 


x 





* CALIPH: * ROSE GLOW: 
Fine velvety red; blooms Raspberry and old rose; 
October 8. lovely blooms, unbelievably 


profuse; blooms Oct. 10. 





* LAVENDER LADY: 


Most popular mum ever de- 
veloped here. Lovely lav- 
ender hues — particularly 
beautiful grouped with 
other mums meationed 
above; blooms October 5. 


* PALE MOON: 


Delightfully fluffy sulphur 
yellow blooms; it’s a must 
for color blending; blooms 
October 5. 


AUl six of the above sent postpaid for $1.95. 
Add 25c West of Mississippi & Gulf States. 


Our beautiful nat- 
ural-color catalog 
is ready. You'll 
enjoy this hand- 
some book. Please 
send 10c in stamps 
for mailing. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 


Dept. HO, Bristol, Conn. 

















into the practical problems of propagation, 
planting, cultivation, harvesting and market- 
ing of nuts as an orchard crop. 

Specific chapters detail planning the orch- 
ard, planting, pruning, topworking seedling 
and worthless trees by grafting, harvesting, 
washing, polishing, drying, storing, market- 
ing and using nuts. 


Popular Wilder Book Reprinted 


‘“‘What Happens in My Garden,’’ Re-issue, by 
Louise Beebe Wilder. Published by Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

This is a new, low- priced edition of an 
informal and candid book in which Mrs. 
Wilder told of her successes and failures with 
a wide variety of plants grown in her own 


garden. The book is about equally divided 
between the rock garden and the ordinary 
garden. 


The New Garden -den Encyclopedia 


“The New Garden Encyclopedia,’’ edited by 
E. L. D. Seymour. Published by Wm. H. Wise & 
Co., New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

This is the second edition of a complete, 
practical and convenient guide to the details 
of gardening which has found wide popular 
favor. Contributed by specialists under the 
editorship of Mr. E. L. D. Seymour, this 
second edition in its revised, corrected and 
enlarged form is now a book of nearly a 
million words and some 750 illustrations, all 
of which go to make it a splendid quick 
reference book for busy gardeners. 








Winter Flowers 


in the 


Sun-heated Pit 


by Kathryn S. Taylor 
and Edith W. Gregg 


The new, low-cost greenhouse—heated only by the sun—brings bloom through- 
out the year to gardeners with modest budgets. Every detail of construction and 
operation is explained for the first time in this book, as well as the culture of 
suitable plants. Fully illustrated from photographs and plans. $3.50 





Trees and Shrubs 
for Landscape 


Effects 


by Marian Cruger Coffin 


“It’s practical good sense. . . . Will 
be of real use to the average gardener 
as well as to the estate owner.’’— 
Garden Club of America Bulletin. 


Illustrated. $3.00 


Gardening 
in the 
Shade 


by H. K. Morse 


‘‘A full, comprehensive and prac- 
tical study of the many problems of 
gardening in shady locations. Beau- 
tifully and profusely illustrated.’’— 
Flower Grower. 

$3.00 





AMERICA’S 


Garden Book 


Louise Bash- Brown 
ot 





Charles Scribner's Sons - 





America’s 
Garden Book 


by Louise and James Bush-Brown 


“A refreshingly practical and remarkably comprehen- 
sive volume telling ‘all about everything’ most gardeners 
are likely to wish to learn.’’—Garden Digest. 
round authority, 
and diagrams, many in color; washable binding. $3.50 


All year 
1222 pages, hundreds of illustrations 


New York | 


Handbook of Woody Plants 


“The Plant Handbook,” by Harriet B. Creigh- 
ton and Priscilla Pasco. Published by the Con- 
necticut Arboretum, Connecticut College, New 
London, Conn. Price 60 cents. 


This is a series of woody plant lists, ar- 
ranged according to growth habits, garden 
value and tolerance of particular environ- 
mental conditions. The lists are indexed 
visually, making the publication a quick and 
handy reference for anyone interested in de- 
tailing planting plans for landscape develop- 
ment. While based on climatic conditions 
which exist in southern Connecticut, this 
analysis of woody plant material will have 
value far beyond the area just north of Long 
Island Sound. 


Prof. Chadwick's Evergreen Book 


“Selection of Narrow-Leaved Coniferous Ever- 
greens,"” by L. C. Chadwick. Published by the 
American Nurseryman, Chicago, Ill. Price 40 cents. 


This is another in a series of publications 
in which Dr. Chadwick undertakes to evalu- 
ate the woody plants and to list those which 
he deems worthy of mass production in the 
nurseries of the country. While everyone 
cannot be expected to agree with the author's 
choices of evergreens, his lists show how few 
species really are necessary to the develop- 
ment of satisfactory gardens, especially now 
that evergreens are being chosen on a basis of 
garden value rather than for their mere 
diversity. 


Garden Book for Children 


“The Book of Garden Flowers’’, by Margaret 
McKenny. Illustrated by Edith F. Johnston. 
Published by Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 
Price $2.00. 


Miss McKenny has written another charm- 
ing garden book, perhaps as a companion of 
the book for children published a year or 
two ago. In any case it follows the same 
general scheme, but this time treats of the 
ordinary garden flowers like the crocus, daffo- 
dil, tulip, lily-of-the-valley, peony, iris, 
Shirley poppy, larkspur, bachelor’s button, 
sweet pea, petunia, marigold and morning 
glory. 

The book is divided into sections — 
Spring, late Spring and Summer, late Sum- 
mer and Autumn, and in each of these groups 
a page is given to a description of the plant, 
the country of its origin, and often how it 
got into cultivation. On the opposite page 
there is a painting by Miss Johnston ade- 
quately presenting the flower in question. A 
table of botanical names is found at the end 
of the book, but through the text common 
names are used. 

This book makes no attempt at being 
learned, but should have a wide recognition 
for what it is,—a simple and charming de- 
scription of common flowers that everyone 
should know. It should be of value to school 
teachers for use with children, or for any 
beginner in gardening. More advanced gar- 
demers may be happy to have the work on 
account of the beautiful illustrations, but of 
course to them the text will not be of great 
importance, as most of the information given 
therein is common knowledge. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Red Hot Pokers Take on New Colors 


B fjeser red hot poker plants or tritomas are 
variably hardy in northern gardens. 
Whether or not they come through succes- 
sive Winters safely seems to be largely a 
matter of environment. One requisite is a 
relatively light but rich soil, having suitable 
under-drainage. On such areas tritomas grow 
into strong plants rapidly and usually Winter 
over safely with no more than the usual hay 
or litter protection. 

In gardens where these fleshy-rooted plants 
of the uplands of Africa have failed to winter 
well, they are often dug up in the Autumn 
and stored in moist sand in cellars. 

Many different tritomas are native to tropi- 
cal and southern Africa, all being grouped by 
botanists under the generic name of Knipho- 
fia. The tritomas of gardens are derivatives 
of a number of these species, which seem to 
hybridize freely in cultivation, thus making 
it possible to obtain a great variety by the 


selected and named. One of the principal lines 
of development has been in the selection of 
outstanding white varieties. Among the best 
of the modern white-flowered tritomas is 
the 40-inch White Chief with top florets 
which are pale yellow, while the lower ones 
tend to become ivory white. 

Another ivory white variety which bears 
its flowers on bold 36-inch stems is A. J. 
Van Laaren, while Hortulanus Witte bears 
pure white blooms on somewhat lower stems. 
Still another tall-growing variety is Old 
Ivory, with creamy white blooms. Perhaps 
the smallest and most graceful of the white- 
flowered varieties is Queen Wilhelmina, 


which grows to a height of only about 24 
inches. 

Among the newer yellow varieties is La 
Citroniere, with full heads of lemon-yellow 
flowers of a uniform color from the top to 
the 


bottom of its inflorescence. Salmon 














Red hot pokers have long been known to gardeners as Tritomas 
but are grouped by the botanists under the name of Kniphofia. 


simple process of sowing many seeds and 
picking out the outstanding clons. 

The hardiest and most showy of the gar- 
den tritomas are probably descendants of 
Kniphofia uvaria. One such form is that in 
the trade under the name of Pfitzeri, which 
when well established throws up numerous 
flower spikes to a height of three or four feet 
surmounted by heads of rich orange-scarlet 
blooms. 

Although all the tritomas are basically 
Autumn-flowering plants, this and most of 
the other present-day garden forms produce 
blooms throughout the Summer. Varieties 
with pure yellow flowers have been selected 
here and there, one having reached notable 
distinction is the now well distributed Towers 
of Gold. A garden variety with golden yellow 
flowers is now being offered under the name 
of Goldmine. In this group is the dwarf 
tritoma, Galpini, which is said to throw up 
numerous two-foot spikes of orange-saffron 
flowers. 

In recent years many tritomas have been 
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Beauty has shining red flowers on two-foot 
stems. Also, there is Vanilla, with clear straw 
yellow blooms on stiff, two-foot stems. 

Among the two-tone varieties are Presi- 
dent MacMahon with flowers salmon pink 
below and the upper flowers salmon red, 
and Salmonea with its older lower flowers 
deep shell pink while those above are coral 
pink. Thus, these and others of the new va- 
rieties can bring tritomas of suitable size and 
the various colors of white, yellow, pink and 
red into almost any garden. Many of these 
newer varieties not only have the habit of 
having all flowers open at one time but also 
have flowers which individually flare open, 
making for a fuller appearance of the flower 
heads. 

Whether grown in a border for garden 
ornament or used for cutting, tritoma plants 
will thicken up substantially within the short 
period of one or two seasons. If grown as 
garden plants, it is well to start with three 
young plants of a kind planted fairly close 
together to grow up and flower as one. It is 
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20 EXTREMELY 
RARE ALPINES 


You will have to search the nurseries 
of America from coast to coast to find 
the following 


ROCK GARDEN GEMS 
You can buy them all at 


NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST 


NURSERY 
II 5 5 6 0.0 e050 006000008 $.50 
EE 0 ons v0.0 v0ccedn neven ses 35 
Ne no ono bin pe one ikhs om 50 
Calamintha glabella .................. 35 
Diapensia lapponica .................: 1.00 
Epilobium Fieischeri ................. 75 
cnc s anvasccsvesccenes 50 
Hedysarum boreale rosea ............. 75 
I ng ac os cee cesesons 50 
Houstonia longifolia .................. 25 
Limonium binervosum ................ 50 
Loiseleuria procumbens .............. FE 
Micromoeria Croatich& ..........sccsecee 50 
Primula mistassinica .............. 5a 
Primula sieboldi alba ...............0. -75 
Ramondia pyrenaica ................. 1.00 
Saxifraga oppositifolia ............... 1,00 
Saxifraga Tumbling Waters .......... 1.50 
rer rere 50 
Vaccinium Vitis-Idwa ................ -15 


The above are but a score of the more 
than 1000 varieties of Rock Plants offered 
in our new 1941 Catalog, listing not only 
America’s Largest Collection of Rock 
Plants, but also a large list of Extra Hardy 
Border Perennials, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Trees and Fruit stock. Catalog free east of 
Rockies, 20c west of Rockies. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Barre, Vermont Dept. H 











he Worlds Most Chor ous Flower 
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Here are plants that are happy, even though 
they receive little care. All they ask is shade, 
good soil, and moisture. You will be rewarded 
by flowers 5 to 7 inches across from mid- 
Summer to late Autumn. 
Nine Gorgeous Colors 

You will be amazed at the beautiful colors — 
deep red, scarlet, crimson, pure white, soft 
pink, orange, apricot, salmon, and yellow. You 
can have these lovely colors in the Camellia- 
flowered type, and a selection of colors in Fim- 
briata (carnation-flowered), Orispa and Orispa 
marginata (Fascination), Narcisseflora, Rose- 
bud, and Pendula. 


All Tubers American-grown 
On breeze-swept Swans Island, off the Maine 
coast, I grow these choice Begonia tubers. They 
are large, vigorous, and absolutely healthy. 
Best of all, my methods of growing permit me 
tosell Tubers at Low Prices 
Large Tubers $3.00 dozen 
Extra-large Tubers 5.00 dozen 
Bxtra-select Tubers 7.50 dozen 
Rich’s Exhibition Tubers 10.00 dozen 
Tubers sent postpaid. Remit by money order or check. 
Cultural directions with every order. 
Write for full information about 
these superior Tuberous Begonias. 


HOWARD R. RICH 
P. O. Box 7, Atlantic, Maine 


































GROW OWN-ROOT 


FRENCH 
LILACS 


Growing French Lilacs on their 
own roots takes two years 
longer, but enables us to offer 
you hardy and dependable 
plants, true to type and prolific 
bloomers. You cannot find a 
more beautiful or comprehen- 
sive collection of French Lilacs 
from which to make your choice 
than we offer you. Some won- 
derful selections, at prices any 
garden lover can afford, are 
listed in our new catalog. You can get them single or 
double and in all the dainty lilac shades from pink to 
deep purple. Fine, vigorous stock, sized from 2 to 6 ft. 


Plant Lovely PEONIES 


Buy lovely fragrant peonies from the world’s largest 
grower. Many real bargains are to be found in the 
special seiections available and our large stock is in 
prime planting condition. We list them broadly in 
three groups: (1) New and Scarce Varieties, (2) 
Choice Varieties reasonably Priced, and (3) Favorite 
Garden Varieties. 


BUSH CHERRIES — FLOWERING CRABS 


Two attractive dual-purpose additions for any gar- 
den; covered with beautiful blos- 

















, soms in the Spring and full of lus- 
Write for | cious fruit in later months. Both are 
ps bay hardy anywhere. 

a 
i's FREE | BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 

142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 











2-Cujs Tall Weeds & Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY... 
ONE machine that ALONE solves EVERY major 
upkeep problem. 

You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor. Then, 
change Power Attachments according to the 
job. With the GRAVELY one Man Does EVERY: 
THING ... Lawn Mowing, Rough Sickle Cut- 
ting, Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it, 
Power Spraying, Odd Jobs of Hauling, Remov- 
ing Snow. 

Learn more about a machine that for 20 years 
has been making country homes truly "Homes 
in the Country.” 


Write for Booklet, “Solving Six Upkeep 
* Problems of the Country Home.” 


GRAVELY MFG. CO. 
BOX 219 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 








* GRAVELY « 


TRACTOR- MOWER 




















SPRING COLLECTION 


6 Each Large Gladiolus Bulbs, sent prepaid 
for $2.25. 

BELLA DONNA MARY SHARY 

DO-xX PHYLLIS McQUISTON 

LUOIFER SOUTHERN OROSS 

MARY BLIZABETH TAKINA 

Write Dept. H for 1941 Catalog 

SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 


not, however, until they really have made 
some natural increase that they make any 
really effective spot of color in a garden. 

Being fleshy-rooted plants which divide 
freely, it is far better in a garden to start 
with named varieties and to keep increasing 
them by division until a number of plants 
have been obtained. There is safety in this 
procedure since only rarely are all plants of a 
variety killed out during Winter. 


The Care of Bulbs in Storage 
f fee care of bulbs is something like the 
c 


are of hats. The time to look out for 
them is when they are at rest. I hear so many 
sad tales of mice devouring dry bulbs or of 
insects or molds ruining them that a few 
simple precautions concerning Winter and 
early Spring-flowering bulbs are not amiss 
now. 

The first thing to bear in mind is their 
native habitat and the climatic conditions 
under which they rest in their wild state. 
One cannot go very far wrong in taking that 
as the measuring stick of treatment in culti- 
vation. If one has bulbs from South Africa, 
he should remember that the Summers there 
are hot and dry and he cannot leave the bulbs 
to be rained upon nor store them in a damp 
cellar. 

If one has been raising them in pots, when 
they have ripened off they can be left in the 
pots and stored in a dry garage or an indoor 
closet. If one prefers to remove them from 
the soil, he can easily contrive a wooden box 
with a wire netting on the top and bottom. 
In such a box the bulbs are secure from ro- 
dents and will keep in a dry room which has 
a good circulation of air. They should never 
be where the sun will strike them directly. 
Cooked bulbs may be good to eat but not to 
plant. 

One possible exception to this treatment is 
found in the case of Veltheimia viridifolia 
which has evergreen roots. If grown where 
the Summer rainfall is not too heavy, it can 
be left in a shady corner out-of-doors. But 
if the soil is taken off it must be carefully 
looked out for as it has a very thin skin. 


—nMildred S. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

















“SEPTEMBER JEWELS”’ 

The most important new Chrysanthemum. Easy 
to grow from seed. September Jewels embody both 
early bloomtng and winter hardy characteristics. 
Sow seed early in spring for fall bloom from Sep- 
tember 1 on. Well-rounded plants from one to two 
feet tall covered with luxuriant blooms in the most 
exquisite range of colors. Delicate tones and the 
more rugged shades are superbly blended in such 
rich colors as: golden yellow, phlox pink, peach, 
persian lilac, coral pink, light jasper red, old rose, 
light orange, bittersweet pink, ete. 


60c per packet postpaid 
GARDEN BOOK FOR 1941 





More than a catalog . . . Your 
guide to a Beautiful Garden 
FREE TO YOU. 








HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


200 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NEW HARDY PERENNIALS 


of Outstanding Merit 


DELPHINIUM, Pink Sensation. Charming 
pink color, very hardy. $1 ea., $10 doz. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM (Shasta Daisy) 
Esther Read. Fully double snow white. 
50c ea., $5.00 doz. 

HEUCHERAS. Collection six splendid new 
English varieties. 40c ea., $4.00 doz. 

HEMEROCALLIS, Enchantress. Lovely, 
extra large pure yellow. $1.50 ea. 

VIOLA Fragrance. Lovely blue, very sweet 
scented, constant bloomer. 40c ea., $4 doz. 

VIOLA Odorata semperfiorens. Fragrant 
and constant blooming violet. 30c ea., 
$3.00 doz. 

Marie Crousse. Fully double, 

light burgundy wine color. $1 ea., $10 doz. 


Reses, a, Summer — & Choice Shrubs, 
Rock Plants, Lilium Bulbs and Seeds. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


ROHRBACH’S 
EVERBLOOMING VIOLET 


Originated by me, this fragrant 
English Violet, tested for hardi- 
ness, perpetually flowers in 
Spring, Summer and Fall. 
THREE-YEAR-OLD SELECTED PLANTS 
$3.00 a dozen 
$20.00 a hundred 


We also specialize in HARDY HEATHERS, 
EDELWEISS and PRIMROSES. 


H. ROHRBACH 
Heatherfells Sunset Rock Road 
Tel. Andover 192 Andover, Mass. 








World’s best single cut flower! 
¥ Long-stemmed, gaily colored, 2 to 
3 in. across; lasts 2 wks. in water. 


tillfrost. 14 to 20in. tall, 
Prepaid:75 Seeds10c; 
200 for 26c; 900, $1. 
Seed Catalog FREE 
Allabout the best seeds 
that grow. Write today! 














W. Atlee Burpee Co., 4179 Burpee Bidg., 











Front and Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass. 
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CUT WATER BILLS with 


TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 
$8 Cass water bills up to 25% 
L® Helps prevent mildew 

Guards tender 
Does not wash away top soil 
Breaks water 





bit + + Converts to full gentle flow 
a anne 
Easy to water flower beds with lon light 52-in. 
handle. Recommended by p aa 





CALIFORNIA PEST CONTROL CO, 











YOUR Garden will grow better 


with this simple, proven glass protection: 


COBB MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


te Sow scote a a 
- vance flowerin early 
bulbs and mttcooms 
> Patent wires pom * ~*~ glass 
are quick] 
> Strong, ae ene oy portable. 
- qn. es maximum ht. 
1 all year ‘round! 
You can place COBB MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 
end to end over rows of plants or seeds, or use them 
singly. TENT pattern (shown) covers a space 12” wide, 
8” high at center. BARN pattern covers a space 24” 
wide, 19” high. Available with or without glass. 
Write for folder TODAY. 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. 17A, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
or see your nearest dealer: 
LITTLE-TREE FARMS, Framingham Center, Mass. 
MAX SCHLING, 618 Madison Ave., New York City 


CALLA LILY COLLECTION 


to include the following flowering size bulbs 


2 baby callas, dwarf white 

2 Albo-maculata, spotted calla 
2 Elliottiana, yellow calla 

2 Rehmanni, pink calla 

1 Aethiopica, Giant white calla 








9 bulbs in all, suitable for pot culture, or may 
be planted out after danger of frost is over 


$2.00 postpaid 
Catalog of rare bulbs free on request 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Blvd., ARCADIA, CAL. 





(S r) 
Geexbevd The Premier Seal on every 
VF bale or ackage is your guar- 
antee of a superior Peat Moss 
produced under our special process 
of curing and manufacture. Write 
for free leaflet-—‘“‘Uses of Peat Moss”. 


Premier Peat Moss Corporation 


535 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


PREMIER 
PEAT MOSS 
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Ways to Fight Japanese Beetles ANODA THE SNOWCUP 


HAVE read with much interest the arti- 

cles on the Japanese beetle found in Hor- 
ticulture. Those who have not come into 
contact with it do not realize the devastation 
these pests can cause. The beetle is easily 
identified by its iridescent coloring. It is about 
three-eighths of an inch long, a quarter 
inch wide and has a very hard shell. Two 
years ago a few arrived in my garden. Last 
Summer they came in hordes. I caught hun- 
dreds in the beetle traps and hundreds more 
had to be picked or shaken from the flowers. 

Certain plants or flowers attract them and 
one row of cream-colored, sweetly-scented 
marigolds was a favorite. Each day no less 
than 50 were caught in the several pickings. 
Double pink rugosa roses were also favorites. 
Often a half dozen would collect on one bud 
in a short time and they eat fast. There were 
none on the asters but some on the dahlias and 
zinnias. My plum trees were completely de- 
foliated. The only way to get the beetles off 
them was to shake them into a sheet. Many 
attacked the grapevines but were compara- 
tively easy to pick off. 

One man reported that a field of hay was 
blue with them and his elm trees were masses 
of them hanging from the twigs. There are 
poison sprays for trees and vines but for the 
flower garden the traps and hand picking are 
the only remedies. The beetles came from 
Hartford where tons of arsenate of lead have 
been used on the park grounds. The beetles 
breed in the ground where the larvz live on 
the grass roots soon making brown spots in 
the turf. 

I found it necessary to pick them from the 
flowers many times a day. A can of water 
with kerosene floating on it proved best to 
catch them in. They drop instantly when 
disturbed. So, the can must be directly under 
the leaf or flower when it is shaken. 

—Theodore Clapp. 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Yucca Filamentosa—Evergreen 


HIS is the time of year one can best take 
stock of his evergreen material, giving 
thanks to those which served their purpose 
well and criticism where they failed to do 


anything for the Winter picture. Some grow | 


so brown as to be useless from a color stand- 
point. Others turn a pleasing bronze, while 
still others assume a lighter green than that 
of their normal growing season. 

One of the most dependable of small ac- 
cent evergreens is never listed in that category 
at all. This is the once ubiquitous perennial, 
Yucca filamentosa. Long associated with the 
peculiarly atrocious landscapes of times past 
or planted in such quantities as to lose all 
identity, this plant can still be the most useful 
thing in the garden. It is persistently ever- 
green and, placed as an accent specimen at the 
corner of a bed or grouped in no more than 
threes where the graceful formality of the 
symmetrical growth can be appreciated, it is 
most attractive. 

Its hardiness is amazing. Whether the 
Winter blankets everything with snow or one 
has one of those horrible open cold, dry, 
windy affairs, the yucca stays bright green 
and takes Summer heat and drought in its 
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New snow, glistening, sun-shunting, is the 
white of the blossoms that mantle so continu- 
ously the dense even plants from June into 
November. A splendid new annual for quick 
hedges or showy specimens. 


Pkt. 15c; ¥% oz. 50c; 1 oz. $1.60. Catalog 
REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 




















PHLOX DIVARICATA 
Lavender blue blooms in May a foot high. 
Lovely with Phlox subulata, Al m, or lips. 
10 plants $1.65; 25 for $3. (Postpaid) 
PRIMULA HOSE-IN-HOSE 
Quaint, old-fashioned, pale yellow form of Primrose 
has one bloesom set within another. 


5 plants, $1.20 a. 
GRAY & core ard Hill, Mass. 








USE HANTON 
THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 


Protects hands from roughness, chap, cracks, if 
applied before exposure to cold and prior to doing 

en work; prevents dirt penetrating, makes it 
easier to get hands clean. Large bottle, $1.00, lasts 
several months. 








HANTON, Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered seed- 
lings from $3 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many unusual and rare, as well as Award 
and Oertificate Plants. 


Prices and Oatalog on Request 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 





For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, post- 


age prepaid, one nursery grown 
Wild Senna. 


Ready about March 15th 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 








HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 











EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 








7. LANDSCAPE CURBING 


2: A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
;¢; Metal Edging Strip For The 
3. Separation of Lawn From 

Road, Walk or Garden 


WRITE FoR rotper K 


o°C THe PORCUPINE CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 














Established 1894 
For Real Winter Protection in the Garden use 
Shute’s Rotted Steer Manure. No better Fertilizer 


at any price. 
— Ib. bag $1.00 ‘ 
PR hs c's a $ 7.00 Two tons ..... $12.00 
Three tons ..... $18.00 Pour tons ..... $20.00 
Delivered Philadelphia and Vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
PHONE LEXINGTON 210 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 














UNUSUAL TUBEROUS 


Your choice: Each 30c; doz. $3.00 
Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled petals 
having serrated edges. Mixed colors. 
Single Frilled. Large single flowers hand- 
somely ruffled and frilled. Mixed colors. 
Orested. Slightly friiled singie type, with a 
cockscomb-like tuft or crest extending 
from the base of the petal to the edge. 
Mixed colors. 
Postpaid — Order Today — Start Now 
Also on sale at our booth at the Spring 
Flower Show. 


Illustrated Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











“MIRACLE' TREES |\\ 


APPLES @ PEARS @ PEACHES 
15 Varieties on 3 Trees 


A well-rounded fruit orchard on a city lot. These 
“MIRAOLE” Trees will provide a continuous 
succession of fruit from early summer to winter. 
5-IN-1 APPLH TREB — Double Red Delicious; 
Yellow Delicious: Red Rome Beauty; Yellow 
Transparent; Stayman’s Winesap. All on one tree. 
5-IN-1 PBACGH TREE — Elberta; Golden Jubilee; 
Hale; Red Bird; Belle of Georgia. ‘‘The Five Best.” 
5-IN-1 PBAR TREB — Bartlett; Kieffer; Garber; 
Early Harvest; Koonce. 
Your Choice, $2.50 Bach; Any 3 for $6.50; 


Any 6 for $12.00; Any 12 for $20.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 





Dept. B 











PITZONKA’S 


Prize Mixture of 


Pansy Plants 


Large flowers noted for extra 
fine texture and colors in- 
cluding shades of red pink, 
yellow, bronze, orchid, blue, 
lavender, mingled with pencil 
stripes and blotches. 

100 large plants $2.25 

250 large plants $4.25 


We pay Transportation charges 


Send your order today, and get to know Pitzonka’s 
Prize Pansy plants. Also ask for our illustrated 
Pansy booklet in natural color. 


———— S PANSY FARM 
P. Oo. BO BRISTOL, PENNA. 


DELPHINIUMS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID—tThe dependable 
Hybrid. Mildew and heat resistant. Gorgeous shades of 
lighteet blue to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 
pink fillings; some orchid; many doubles. 

One year size: 10 for $1.00; 25 for $2.00 

Two year field-grown: 6 for $1.00 postpaid 
BELLADONNA “CLIVEDEN BEAUTY”—One of the 
finest light blue. Blooms freely. Fine for cutting. A fa- 
vorite with Florists. Two year field-grown 10 for $1.00. 

UM—tThe standard dark blue. A fine 
strain for the garden and cutting. Two year fleld-grown 
10 for $1.00 postpaid. 
CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE’’—Grows 2’ to 8’ 
in height and branches freely. Flowers of brilliant vel- 
vety blue. Very pretty in the garden and fine for table 
bouquets. Two year field-grown 6 for $1.00 d. 
Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILL. 
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stride. Few plants are that hardy and no 
others come to mind just now which are also 
evergreen as well. 

It must be used carefully, however. Its 
shape is so regular and substantial that its 
location must be chosen with thought. Then, 
too, it is best to avoid placing it with other 
white blooms which flower at the same time. 
The yucca spike is showy but its white is 
tinged with green and looks soiled in con- 
trast with other whites such as that of the 
phlox Miss Lingard. 

—Ruth Layton. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Cloth Houses in the North 
LTHOUGH cloth houses are compara- 


tively new in the northern states, they 
have been in use in the South for a good 
many years. In fact, in the hottest weather 
there I believe that fine blooms could hardly 
be grown without them. I became interested 
in them because of the difficulty of growing 
sweet peas during the Summer months in the 
locality where I live on Long Island. There, 
they are scarcely grown at all in the small 
gardens, owing to the trouble of growing 
them for the very short season of bloom. It 
seemed as if the light shade of the cloth house 
might be of great help in prolonging the 
blooming season. 

I have been trying two small houses in my 
garden for the last three years. One was placed 
over four double rows of sweet peas, 20 feet 
long, and covered a space of about 12 x 22 
feet. The vines continued blooming into 
August. During the heat of July the shade 
was a distinct advantage. To gain a longer 
season I have always planted some sweet peas 
in a coldframe in the Fall and transplanted 
them into the garden about the time the 
Spring sweet peas were planted outside. 
These came into bloom two or three weeks 
earlier. 

The other cloth house also measured 
15 x 22 feet and contained—with the least 
amount of space necessary between — 12 
rows, 20 feet long, of scabiosas, asters, snap- 
dragons and stocks. All these had larger flow- 
ers and longer stems. The asters were espe- 
cially fine, blooming continuously with very 
long stems until after frost. The stocks, of 
the branching type which are likely to fail 
to bloom in hot dry weather, were very satis- 
factory. 

The cloth is sometimes called aster cloth, 
because of having first been used to protect 
asters from the aster beetle. It is a great pro- 
tection, however, from all flying insects, such 
as leaf hoppers and thrips and must be a 
marvellous barrier to grasshoppers where they 
exist. While the cloth house is not in any 
way a necessity in a small garden in the 
North, it is interesting and of real value in 
producing larger annual flowers with longer 
stems for cutting in hot weather and, doubt- 
less, could be used for many plants that need 
shade and protection from insects. 

—Pauline W. Bigelow. 
Bellport, L. I., N. Y. 


Oh, March we know thou art kindhearted 
In spite of ugly looks and threats! 
And out of sight art nursing 

April violets. 
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A FLOWER SHOW 
NOW SCHEDULED 
FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Let science help you make your 
garden an all-summer flower show 
this year . . . with HY-GRO. This 
new, soluble plant food makes flow- 
ers bigger, lovelier, because it fur- 
nishes all nutrients vital to vigorous 
growth (with vitamin B:). Results 
come quickly because you feed 
HY-GRO in liquid form, send it 
direct to feeder roots. Won't burn. 
Clean. Odorless. 


At Your Dealers 25c 


Or Write HY-GRO, Cranbury, N. J. 
‘ Booklet 








TRY Hy-GRo 


THE SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 





Special Offers All Postpaid 


No. 1. 16 select trees 6 to 
15 inches, 4 each of Colo. 
Blue Spruce, Scotch 
Pine, Norway Spruce, 
DE bvcveceden $1.00 


No. 2. 60 Trees same 
varieties as No. 1 . .$3.00 





No. 3. 1000 Seedlings mixed evergreens, 
right size for Forest and Xmas Tree plant- 
ing. 10 different kinds. All labeled, planting 
instructions enclosed ............... $12.50 


Write for Complete Circular and Prices 
Special Xmas Tree Bulletin 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 


Indiana Pennsylvania 





100% Double 
HYBRID , 













Five True 


Separate Colors 
Ruggeu, wind-resistant, ‘‘all-out- 
at-once’’ spikes 4 to 5 ft. tall--white, 
true blue, lavender, rose-mauve, 


deep violet--Plants 60c each. All 
5, 1 of each, postpaid for $2.50. 
Modern Perennials 


The year’s greatest number of new 
Perennials, all in color. Write today 
for your J. Modern Rose and 


CATALOG Perennial Catalog. 
= FREE perkins Co. 


4 Rose Lane 



























Newark, New York State 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Really reliable. They solve your label 
co es. Gray green color 






Hartford, Conn. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Start your Garde 
Indoors — with “WATERITE” 


Scientifically de- 
signed for correct 


rooting. All-metal, 
green enamel finish, 
* leak-proof. Holds 


Ary, moisture for days. 
— Y New Low Price$]_ 50 


BRECK’ k Bldg. 
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36 Breck Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 























GONIAS 


Unique tuberous Begon- 
ias—look like Holly- 
BULBS 


hocks! Large, rose-pink 
flowers; stalks 2 ft. or ¢ 


more high. Do well in 


sun or shade, Start now 
P in pots for a long season of bloom. 
SPECIAL—3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1., 
postpd. Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 
W.A BURPEE CO. 


Philadelphia 


“CHILDREN TREES” FOR CHILDREN 


To plant—their very own—100 kinds “Junior 
Trees” (18” to 24” tall) at 25 cents each. Send 
today for our list of “Junior Trees”—Dept. 19. 


HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 



























Boyne City Michigan 
— 

a TREE SURGERY | write tor 
SUPPLIES free catalog 
<< of Tree 

Males lata TLETT MFG.CO,| ‘Trimming 
CORREIN ~ E GRAND he Tools. 
— DETROIT, MICH. ) 

















JAPANESE BLACK PINE 
Any Quantity 
Sizes up to 13 feet 


HIGHMARK NURSERY 


Chilmark Martha’s Vineyard Massachusetts 


RARE PLANTS 


Buxus Microphylla Compacta—Very hardy. Very dwarf. 

Tiex Crenata Kingsville—Very hardy. Very dwarf. 

Cercis Cana. Alba—Lovely white Judas. Rare. 

Abelia Edward Goucher—Lilac Pink Abelia. 

oa Jap. Cherries, Crabs, and many other beautiful 
plants. 

Our catalog sent at your request. 


Kingsville Nurseries, Inc., H. J. Hohman, Kingsville, Md. 

















® Boxwood @ Holly © Yews 


As specialists in these plant gems for many 
years, we assure you that everything about 
them is just right, including price. Call or write 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Boxwood Nurseries Milton, Delaware 

























wo for FREE Catalog! 


Spades, Trowels, Hand Cultivators, 
Knives and Pruning Shears, 
Orchard Supplies and 
Lawn Equipment. 

A. M. LEONA:2D & SON 
Piqua, Chio 
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Growing Crocuses in Frames 


RE was a time when crocuses were 
considered pretty little blobs of color in 
people’s lawns the first thing in the Spring. 
When I first heard that someone had written 
an entire book just on the crocus I was filled 
with amazement but, being mildly curious 
by nature, I looked up the book in the 
library. It was, of course, E. A. Bowles’ 
“Handbook of Crocus and Colchicum.” I 
was forced to admit that it is interesting but 
still could not understand how anyone could 
take mere crocuses so seriously. 

Seasons passed and gradually I found my- 
self returning frequently and regularly to that 
book in the library. There seemed to be so 
many things to learn about crocuses. I began 
to get a little “‘high hat’’ about “‘just the 
Dutch hybrids” and became impatient with 
people who did not even want to try the 
species. Each year I tried a few new ones, 
searching the catalogues for those I did not 
know—first Crocus tomasinianus, C. sieberi, 
C. imperati, C. susianus and C. korolkoux 
which were in every self-respecting catalogue; 
then C. maesiacus (C. aureus), C. fleischeri, 
C. stellaris, C. etruscus and their forms. 

Just when I was becoming really crocus- 
conscious the shrews became the same way. 
One disaster followed another. My crocuses 
disappeared almost before my eyes. Having 
caught shrews in a trap I knew the culprits 
and tried poisons but to no avail. Apparently, 
they liked cyanide. C. sieberi was the only 
one they left me, a fact to be noted. 

Then, I remembered Mr. Bowles and his 
crocus frame. I lined a small wooden frame 
with quarter-inch mesh wire about 18 inches 
deep before planting a small collection I 
received from Holland a year ago last Fall. 

One of the main points for growing any 
plant is to get to know it. Here in a frame 
the crocuses are in neat, labeled rows, and 
one is able to study them to best advantage. 
Secondly, they are fixed so no rodents can 
attack them. Thirdly, they are protected 
from the weather and, as most of these 
species bloom in February and March, this 
is essential. 

Since the war the corms are also hard to 
obtain and it is best to protect and increase 
one’s supply to the best of one’s ability. 
C. chrysanthus Snowbunting and Canary 
Bird, both of which bloom in mid-February, 
have now, after two seasons in the frame, 
made such nice thick clumps I shall divide 
them this Spring and plant some of them (in 
wire) in my Winter bed close to the dining- 
room window so my scoffing friends can see 
them without getting their feet wet. 

—Estelle L. Sharp. 
Berwyn, Pa. 

















DOT CTI ORL F.% 4 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and 
other unweloome places indoors and 
out. Ends all embarrassing odors. 
Harmless to children, plants, animals. 
Proven Successful. eady to use 
powder in handy shaker can. 

Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


Ses ae 4 2 (OF. 8) 
SOUTH SUDBURY, 


































Dept. H 
MASS. 




















THE NEW CAPE COD 
WINDOW 
WHATNOT 


Top shelf is flush with cen 
ter of window. Increased 
space between shelves. 
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4 full length shelves $4 

GARDEN CITY FLORA 
PRODUOTS 

| Waltham Mass. 


Folder H-7 deseribes this 
set and other styles. 
Folder H-8 on Miniature 
glassware. 
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GROW BETTER n ROSES 


-OGEN, the combination spray, 
tai Hy ne vel kills many ~ 
ae. gy ee easy to ~ 4 

—just mix with water and spray a 4 
at garden supply stores. Write for free bu 


Rose Culture. si 
.CO., 268 Ogen Bidg.. Phila., 
ROSE MFG DyenBidg. Filan Pos 


TRI- OGEN 


UNUSUAL 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Rare Achilleas, Dianthi, Armerias, Phlox, 
Sedums, Sempervivums, etc. Our free cata- 
logue is full of information. 

N. A. HALLAUER, Webster, N. Y. 


HARDY PRIMROSES 


Give them partial shade, soil rich in humus and they 
will delight you. 




























5 P. denticulata cachemeriana ...... $1.00 
2. 9 8S ere 1.00 
© 2 Beene GOTOER 2... ccc cccccen 1.00 


7 ae ET 6» «0.0 tne sen emeee 1.00 
Col. 5 of each: $3.50 CoL 8 of each: $2.50 


Catalogue: North Shore Garden Makers. (Add postage) 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY Dept.A Ipswich, Mass. 


DIANTHUS “LITTLE JOE” 


Dwarf, compact habit, grey foliage and large single 
crimson flowers all summer. Thrive anywhere. 
50c each, 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 


Rare plant, bulb and shrub catalog, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


CHOOSEY HEMEROCALLIS 


Autumn Haze, pale apricot: Bagdad, red brown: 
Bijou, fulvous red; Crown of Gold, yellow orange 
Dauntless, yellow gold dust; Patricia, pale sallow : 
Peach Blow, soft pink; Rajah, red; Serenade, pastel 
pink; Sunny West, bright yellow. 

Select 3 for $4.50 
Write for our eee | the best IRIS 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 


GARDEN AMARYLLIS 


With its great fantastic blooms of velvet crimson, 
Amaryllis formosissima is spectacular in the 
garden. Easy; quick. Handle like Gladiolus. 
Eight bulbs for $1, 25 for $3. Catalog; Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE, 




































Moorestown, New Jersey 


KINKADE. GARDEN TRACT 


A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbani 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices—Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO" WS 
1084 33rd Ave. SE. Minneapolis, Minn, 











































NEW ENGLAND'S GREATEST HORTICULTURAL EVENT 


March 17 to 22 Inclusive 
Opening Day, 1 to 10 PM. Other Days 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Six Wonderful Days of Flowers, Fragrance and Music! ! 
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21°° Tax EXEMPT 
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OUR new FREE Catalog is 


A SPRING TONIC 


For Those Who Love Beautiful Plants 


We present this year a more extensive 
and select list of 


RARE and UNUSUAL PLANTS 


CHOICE NATIVE TREES, SHRUBS 
and FLOWERS 


GROUNDCOVER PLANTS 
AZALEAS and RHODODENDRONS 
NATIVE and EXOTIC EVERGREENS 


FERNS and WILD FLOWERS 
And of course the famous Kelsey 
specialties 

Canada and Carolina Hemlocks 

Pinkshell Azalea 


Kelsey Catawba Rhododendron 
Dragon Spruce 


Chrysanthemum Jane Kelsey 
and many others 


Visit our exhibit at the Grand Spring 
Flower Show in Mechanics Building, 
Boston, March 17-22. 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. 


KELSEY- HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 
Tel. Topsfield 71 











THE FLOWER SHOW 


IS ONLY A STEP FROM 


THE ROOSEVELT 


- and, for that matter, so is all of 
interesting, important New York. This 
priceless convenience begins the mo- 
ment you arrive at Grand Central 
Terminal . . . with a direct passageway 
right to The Roosevelt lobby. And you'll 
enjoy, too, the festive dance tunes 
played by Guy Lombardo and his Royal 
Canadians in the Roosevelt Grill. 


Single rooms with shower $4; 
with tub and shower from $4.50 





HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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A Good Little-Known Maple 


UFFALO has many kinds of trees, 
among them a generous number of 
maples. From the early April blossoming of 
the silver to the Autumn glory of the sugar 
maple, one can always find something of 
interest in the life of some maple. Indeed, 
there is also much to interest the tree student 
throughout the Winter. 

One Summer day my glance fell upon a 
pair of ‘‘Norway maples” in Delaware Park 
and I noticed a surprising difference in the 
leaves from others of the ‘“‘species.’” Next, 
I saw that the fruits were smaller and slightly 
angled. Then, I realized that the dark-colored 
bark was not of the conventional diamond 
pattern familiar throughout the city but 
leaned toward the irregularities of the sugar 
maple. Excited then, I hastened to identify 
it. I soon found that no observer had any 
such maple on his list and that I must dig out 
its name myself. 

I turned at once to “Identification of 
Trees and Shrubs’’ by H. K. Makins. 
Then, the next step was to consult L. H. 
Bailey’s ‘Standard Cyclopxdia of Horti- 
culture,” where a fuller description was 
found, with the disturbing note that it is not 
quite hardy in the North. This led to the 
sending of a specimen to Professor Alfred 
Rehder of the Arnold Arboretum who corro- 
borated my identification, adding that Acer 
cappadocicum, Gled., although hardy in the 
latitude of Boston and New York, is less 
hardy than A. mono or A. platanoides. 

Back to the two trees I went, knowing 
them now as coliseum or Cappadocian maples 
and marveling that in so cold a climate as 
that of Buffalo they appeared lusty and well 
developed. 

Early records made by Buffalo's first park 
superintendent, William MacMillan, list A. 
pictum colchicum rubrum a red-twigged va- 
riety now listed under A. cappadocicum. Of 
this, I can find no specimen and I wonder if, 
by chance, these very trees were meant. In 
any case, they were probably planted and 


loved by him. —Mabel H. James 
Holland, N. Y. 





The leaves and seeds of the coliseum maple. 
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GET SENSATIONAL RESULTS 
on Lawn! 


@ This photograph shows the 
amazing effects of Vigoro, the com- 
plete plant food, on grass. Only the 
“‘Magic V”’ was fed. Look what 
happened in just 2 weeks! Thick, 
luxuriant, healthy grass marks the 
spot where Vigoro went to work. 
Vigoro is safe, sanitary, economical 
and easy to apply. It’s a product 
of Swift & Company. 


VIGORO 


all 11 food elements plants need from soil. 


The complete 
plant food 
Supplies 














LADYSLIPPER COLLECTION 


Special Invitation Offer to Readers 
of Horticulture 
3 Cypripedium parviflorum 
(Yellow Ladyslipper) 


3 Cypripedium spectabile 
(Showy Ladyslipper) 


3 Cypripedium acaule 
(Pink Ladyslipper) 
POSTPAID anywhere in U. 8. 

WRITE for free illustrated catalog offering Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, Wildflowers, Ferns and Fruits. 
THE AIKEN NURSERIES, INC. 

TNEY Box G VERMO 


PU NT 


“Grown In Vermont It’s Hardy” 








BLUE LILY OF THE NILE 


Agapanthus orientalis—Large heads of beautiful 
blue flowers on three to four foot stems in early 
Summer. Attractive evergreen foliage. Ideal for 
pot or tub culture and as house plant. May be 
wintered indoors. Will do well in both sun or 
shade. Well worth a trial. 


5 flowering size plants $2.00 prepaid 


Catalog of out-of-the-ordinary bulbs 
free on request. 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Boulevard Arcadia, Cal. 








Try Our 
“Fool Proof’? ROSES 


They Produce Satisfaction 
The Blue Book of Roses 


sent on request 


MELVIN E. WYANT 


Rose Specialist, Inc. 
Box 113 Mentor, Ohio 











GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 
The 6 Finest White Gladiolus 


MAID OF ORLEANS SOLVEIG 
MARY ELIZABETH STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
POLAR ICE WHITE ORCHID 


6 Each Large Bulbs for $2.00 Prepaid 
and 2 Large Bulbs of SHIRLEY TEMPLE Free 


Write for 1941 Price List 
PASQUALE VASATURO, 18 MILLER ST., MEDFIELD, MASS. 








. * 

Healey’s Imperial Columbines 
Mr. C. W. Woods—nationally known floral expert, writing in 
‘Flower Grower,”"” November, 1939, says ‘I thonght I knew 
columbines until I saw plants this year of ‘Healey’s Strain.’ 
Flowers 3-4 inches across with spurs that many inches long on 
plants that many feet high in a great range of color gives you 
some idea of the outstanding character of this strain.”” What 
more can I add. Now available. One year plants, per doz. 
$1.50; per 25 $2.50; per 50 $4.50; per 100 $8. Seeds, gen- 
eral run, 50c; hand crosses $1. Hardy North or South. Guaran- 
teed safe delivery. 


E. E. HEALEY, Hysripvist, PUYALLUP, WASH. 








FREE UTarks Hower-Rook 


Gives germination table, height of \EAOWER 
plants, descriptions, catalog of seeds, 
bulbs, tubers. Sent FREE on request 
or with 3 packets for 10c. L 

Empress Rose; Marigold, Pot O'Gold: 
Petunia Gloria—all new, all fine. 













DEPT. T-2 
@ GREENWOOD.S.Cc. 


GROW HERBS 


America’s chief source of dried herbs has been cut off 
by the war so grow and harvest enough for yourself 
and friends. 





| rr mrt err ey $1.10 
IN a5 0:0.04 4 adie k OMe Mame ase 1.10 
SO” Poe ere rer rere 1.10 
1 Kitchen Garden Ool.: 9 var. Postpaid... 2.00 


100 var. New England grown Herbs, Catalogue 
HIGHMBAD NURSERY Dept. A Ipswich, Mass. 





COLORADO’S CHOICE COLUMBINE 


once 


2g 
4 Selected seed 
from our 
segregated plantation 
Colorado Springs, Oolo. Box 46, H1 








GILLETT’S 


For distinctive Native Plants. We offer many 
choice varieties of Ferns and Wild Flowers. 


Catalog on Request 


Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box H Southwick, Mass. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: Gardener, 37, married, one 
child. Experienced all branches horticulture, florioul- 
ture, estate work. Capable growing finest greenhouse 
bench and pot flowers. Desire permanent position 
estate or institution. M. B. Brayton, 658 Ridge St., 
Peekskill, N. Y 








COUPLE: Farm foreman, caretaker, experienced gar- 
dener, care of live stock, poultry. Wife to work as cook. 
Cottage wanted. Horace E. Veinot, Cohasset, Mass. 





GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: Married. No fam- 
ily. Scotch, American citizen, wishes position. Thor- 
oughly experienced all branches—greenhouse, flower 
and vegetable gardens, trees, shrubs, lawns, also stock. 
Excellent references. S. 8., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





GARDENEBE: 34, single, college-trained, life experi- 
ence, greenhouse, outside: private, commercial: trees, 
shrubs, lawns, vegetables, poultry. Prefer vicinity 
Worcester. Philip M. Post, 17 Beaconsfield Road, 
Worcester, Mass. 





GARDENER CARETAEKBR: Single, 80 years’ expe- 
rience growing flowers and vegetables under rs and 
outside, lawns and shrubbery. References. 

Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





WORKING Superintendent: Gardener: Caretaker: 
85 years’ experience all branches of gardening includ- 
ing greenhouse. Single. Excellent references. William 
D. Nickerson, 116 Putnam 8t., Quincy, Mass. 








GARDENER or GARDENER HANDYMAN: Scotch, 

seeks position on estate. 20 years’ experience. Married, 

Se S. M., Oare of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
8. 





GARDENEEB-CARETAEKEBR: Age 45, married. Fifteen 
years working for the late Henry G. Lapham, Brook- 
line. F. D., Gare of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Success With Trollius 


T WAS not until I saw Trollius europeus 
growing in Nova Scotia that I realized its 
possibilities. One could scarcely believe that 
the puny plants I grew were related to those 
luxuriant specimens with a two-foot spread. 
I knew that the soil and climate there must 
combine to make perfect conditions for these 
beautiful, glossy-leaved plants. The climate 
is cool and moist, ideal for lush, green lawns 
even in late August and for tuberous-rooted 
begonias in the parks where they create a 
truly tropical effect. The soil is a black, peaty 
humus. 

It is impossible to duplicate these condi- 
tions exactly because of the dry atmosphere 
in Ohio but by giving them partial shade in 
a location where the soil moisture can be kept 
fairly constant and by planting them in a rich 
loam made fibrous with peat I have succeeded 


The newer forms of trollius 
add a spot of brilliant red or 
yellow to the perennial border. 


in growing trollius that are a real satisfaction. 

I find that Trollius ledebouri is easier to 
grow here and it does well under any good 
garden conditions but it does not take the 
place of T. europaeus. I shall always want 
both of them. T. europeus is a more formal 
plant suitable for the rock garden or low 
border and in May it is prodigal with its 
golden cups which never open wide and are 
borne singly. It is a truly refined plant. T. 
ledebouri is a choice plant for the middle 
border. The two-foot stems are branched and 
the flowers open wide. These flowers last 
about the longest of anything I know in the 
perennial border and are equally useful for 


tting. 
cutting —J. D. Merton. 
Peninsula, Ohio. 








SHADOWHURST FARM 
GLEN MQORE, PA 
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STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS—TRY THIS NEW 


HOSE GUIDE 


Placed at any corner it provides easy 
traction and prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is strong and 
ornamental. FULLY PATENTED. 

$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 


HENRY H. BROOKS 
CONCORD MASs. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





NORTHERN GROWN NOVELTIES: New Lilies, rare 
alpines, unusual shrubs, perennials, etc. Extra hardy 
garden ornamentals. Import direct or through our U.S. 
sepeasentases. Full information, new illustrated cata- 

available. F. L. Skinner, F.B.H.S., Dropmore, 
Manito toba, Canada. 





TREB PEONIES, finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Oolor illustrations. Herbaceous Peonies, best 

batt + eee Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., 
rawer 15. 





GARDEN LABELS that are a permanent investment. 
Lead pencil writing stays clearly — year after 
year unless you choose to erase and write another 
name. Two by one inch flag size $3.50 per 100 post- 
paid. 25 for $1. Larger sizes made. Send for sample 
and list. Wilton Garden Label Co., Wilton, Conn. 





CAMELLIAS add glamour and sparkling beauty to 
your greenhouse. Their radiant beauty brings you new 
happiness. Easy culture. Catalogue free. “Longview,” 
Box H, Crichton, Alabama. 





BEGONIAS: 300 rare, unusual varieties. Large speci- 
men exhibition begonias. Also Tuberous Begonias. 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, Tristram Ooffin Whitaker, 
5343 Greene, Phila, Pa., Victor 0182. Visitors welcome. 





HEMEROCALLIS—tThe Lovely Daylily. Descriptive 
catalogue listing 100 varieties. Free upon request 
Mrs. Leonard Howard, Smyth Avenue, Greenville, 8. C. 





GARDEN OLUB LECTURES on practical subjects 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Bdgell Road, 
Framingham Oenter, Mass. 





LATEST DAHLIAS, Japanese Iris, Hardy Chrysan- 
themums, Hemerocallis, other perennials. Free list 
Omar Coles, Magnolia, N. J. 








SPECIAL: 100 iarge Picardy or 100 mixed, $1.25 
All good varieties. Ernest J. Dent, Skaneateles, N. Y. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Evergreens, 
Yews, Holly, Flowering Trees, Japanese Maples, Mag- 
nolias, Purple Beeches, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents 
each, send for list of 150 rare plants. Alanwold Nur- 
sery, Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 





BEACH PLUM ACREAGB, natural 
easily accessible, price reasonable. 
North Eastham, Mass. 


owing a. 
ayton Horton, 





WILD FLOWERS: Native plants of all kinds. List 
free. Furrow Bros., West Broadway, Bangor, Maine. 





60 GLADIOLUS BULBS, $1.00, postpaid, in 15 
named varieties (including Picardy). Oommunity 
Nurseries, Brimfield, Mass. 





WILD FLOWERING shrubs, trees, perennials, orchids, 
rose and berry plants. Catalogue. Three Laurels, 
Marshall, N. O. 





HEMEROCALLIS — Choose 8 for $2.00 — Anna 
Betscher, Apricot, Cinnabar, Oressida, Fulva Macu- 
lata, Garden Gold, George Yeld, Golden Dream, Man- 
darin Mikado, Minor, J. R. Mann, Shirley. Sunkist. 
Catalogue—IRIS. OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL, The 
Kelloggs, North Granby, Conn. 





20 DIFFERENT CACTUS PLANTS, $1; 200 mixed 
cactus seed, 85c. Bulalia Turner, Azusa, Oalif. 





GREENHOUSE PLANTS, BULBS, SEEDS: Plant 
now for Spring flowering under glass. Catalog. Stanley 
Cobb, Department 8A, 16A Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y 





DAHLIAS: Our 1941 list of 125 varieties mailed 
upon request. Jersey Dahlias, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 








SINGLE, middle-aged experienced gardener chauffeur 
for New "Hampshire country place year round. Refer 
ences required. T. W. F., Oare of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





MEN WITH EXPERIENCE in landscape gardening 
wanted. Box H, Oare of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 




















MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
BROADCASTS 
Station WEEI, Boston, Mass. 
Saturday Mornings, 9 A.M. 


March 22—Mr. George E. Sweetser 
"Roses in the Home Garden" 


March 29—Mr. William H. Clark 
"How the Weather Affects Gardening" 


SPRING FLOWER SHOW 
March 17-22 
HOURS 


Monday—!I P.M. to 10 P.M. 
All Other Days—9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Organ Concerts Each 
Afternoon and Evening 








Restaurant and Tea Room 


——_———— 


Admission $1.00 





—— 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 


FLOWER SHOW PASS 


The particular advantage of joining 
The Horticultural Society of New 
York at this time is that each mem- 
ber of this Society will receive a 
Season Pass to the International 
Flower Show, to be held at Grand 
Central Palace from March 1|7-22, 
which will enable him or her to go 
in and out of the Show at will, and 
to enjoy the private view from 9 
to 10 o'clock each morning, begin- 
ning March 18, before the doors 
are opened to the public. 





Annual membership — $10; Life 
membership — $100. Checks may 
be sent to the Treasurer. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 60! 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—e——_—_. 


Co-operating in the 


1941 PHILADELPHIA 
FLOWER SHOW 


Commercial Museum 
34th Street below Spruce 


MARCH 24-29, 1941 





Just Published 
NEW LIBRARY CATALOG 
Copies may be obtained for 
twenty-five cents, upon 


application to the Librarian 






































IMPORTANT COMING EVENTS 


Mar. 21-23. Columbus, Ohio. 
Incorporated, at Neil House. 

Mar. 21-May 2. Santa Barbara, Cal. Spring Garden Tours (each 
Tuesday and Friday until April 15 and each Friday until May 2). 

= 22-30. St. Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden 

10W. 

Mar. 22-Apr. 6. Natchez, Miss. 
Garden Club of Natchez. 

Mar. 23-30. Seattle, Wash. National Flower and Garden Show. 

Mar. 24-29. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show. 

Mar. 24-29. Toronto, Ont., Canada. Toronto Spring Flower Show 
in the Eaton Auditorium. 

Mar. 28-29. Norfolk, Va. Tidewater Narcissus Show in the gymna- 
sium of William and Mary College. 

Mar. 28-Apr. 5. Chicago, Ill. Chicago Flower Show. 

Mar. 29-30. San Antonio, Tex. San Antonio Garden Pilgrimage. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 6. Dallas, Tex. Dallas Flower Show. 
Mar. 31-Apr. 6. Santa Barbara, Cal. “Springtime in Santa Barbara” 
(Spring Flower Show in the National Guard Armory, Apr. 3-6). 
Apr. 5-12. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden Exhibition 
at Convention Hall. 

Apr. 16-17. Baltimore, Md. Seventeenth Annual Daffodil Show of 
the Maryland Daffodil Society at the Museum of Art. 

Apr. 17-18. Atlanta, Ga. Tulip Show of the Tulip Study Club at 
Rich’s, Inc. 

Apr. 18-19. Alexandria, Va. Tenth Annual Narcissus Show of the 
Garden Club of Virginia in the Armory. 

Apr. 24. Worcester, Mass. Table Decoration and Carnation Show of 
the Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Apr. 25-26. Pasadena, Cal. Third Annual Rose Show of the Pacific 
Rose Society at the Odd Fellow’s Temple. 

Apr. 26-27. Rancho Santa Fe, Cal. Flower Show of the Rancho 
Santa Fe Garden Club in its Club House. 

Apr. 28-29. New York, N. Y. Annual Narcissus Show of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of New York at 598 Madison Avenue. 

Apr. 28-May 3. Virginia. Garden Week of the Garden Club of Vir- 
ginia. 





First Annual Rose Show of Roses, 


Tenth Annual Pilgrimage of the 


Apr. 29-May 4. Oakland, Cal. 
the Exposition Building. 

Apr. 30-May 3. 
Festival. 


California Spring Garden Show in 


Victoria, B. C., Canada. Annual Spring Garden 


You Can Control Garden Pests Easily with Just Two 


“ORTHO” SPRAYS 


Because “ORTHO” Sprays are chemically balanced and scientifically de- 
signed, you need only two—“EXTRAX” and “GREENOL” to control most 
common garden pests. Solve the pest problem in your garden this summer 
this simple, inexpensive way—safe and easy to use. Complete directions on 
every package—buy your supply today. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


“The ORTHO Company” 


Richmond, Calif Elizabeth, N. J 














Wild Birds Add Charm to Your Garden 


Enjoy watching Wild Birds on feeding stations 
in your own garden. We offer a large variety of 
feeders for all kinds of food, suitable for small 
and large gardens. If squirrels bother you, we 
can solve your problem. Beautiful hand-blown 
drinking cups for Humming Birds. 





Ask for our new folder. 


Automatic Feeder $1.75 plus 25c for mail 
ing up to 1000 miles, 50c over 1000 miles. 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
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Like every other weapon used to 
combat tree pests and diseases, the 
measure of success achieved through 
Dormant Spraying depends upon 
Proper Diagnosis and Materials, 
Timeliness, Skill and Efficiency. 
Bartlett has spent years of research 
and thousands of dollars in perfect- 
ing this branch of their service and 
maintains the largest fleet of Motor- 
ized Power Sprayers in the country. 


i LET SPRING 
bring full beauty to your Trees 


DORMANT SPRAY THE BARTLETT WAY 


Right now your trees sleep peacefully. But when Spring ‘@ How can this menace be controlled? How can we be 


comes and they rouse themselves from their present 
dormant state, their awakening may be a rude one. 
Instead of breaking forth into an exquisite feather 


sure that our trees will burst into full beauty with the 
coming of Spring? @ By giving them a Spraying Treat- 
ment, The Bartlett Way, during the Dormant Season. 


of foliage which shortly develops into a lovely lush 
growth, the leaves may wither and die almost as soon 
as they appear or come in so sparsely that the tree 
looks hopelessly ragged and sickly. @ For the Insect 
World harbors a great variety of Mites, Lice, Scale 
and other insects which infest trees in the dormant 
state and start their ravaging attack just as soon as the 
tender young buds and leaves make their appearance. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: Stamford, Connecticut 


This time-tested treatment, developed by the Scientists 
of the Bartlett Research Laboratories can be depended 
upon to not only kill a host of leaf-eating insects in the 
egg and pupa stage but to destroy scale insects and 
fungus diseases as well. @ Bartlett Service is available 
from Maine to the Carolinas. Don't delay. Phone your 
nearest Bartlett Representative or write: 


There are also 150 other cities and towns 
where special Bartlett Authorized Agents 
may arrange for Shade Tree Care “The 
Bartlett Way." Consult phone book or 
write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 


Bartlett. Service is available in every community from Maine to the Carolinas. Branch 
Offices: New York, Albany, Kingston, Monroe, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, White Plains; Bay Shore, 
Southampton, Westbury, N. Y.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; Boston, Greenfield, Osterville, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Bellows Falls, Vt. El!/sworth, Me.; Providence, R. 1.; Orange, Bernardsville, N. J.; 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D.C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W.Va. 


BARTLETT exeenss 


wn 3 
The Bartlett Way 
° % \d 





